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ABSTRACT 

^ - syllabus was designed to acguaint Latin teachers 

in Texas with sooe of the practical measures being undertaken to 
revltaliae the learning of Latin in secondary schools. Particular 
eiphpis is placed on the developnent of coaprehension through 

^JfiJfi^t^^S^SJSi^^i^*'^?^''^ lanipulating it orilly. The 

aaterial is divided into six sessions. Reading instruction is 
stressed throughout, and the following other topics are cowered: 
listening coaprehension, graaaar, pattern drills, vocabulary, 
coaposition, aethodology, testing and literature interpretation, 
suggestions for supplementary reading and hoae assignaents are given 
in each part of the syllabus. (PHP) ^ 
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COMPLIANCE WITH TITLE VI CIVIL BIGHTS ACT OF 1964 



Reviews of the local educational agency pertaining to compliance 
with Title VI, Civil Bights Act of 1964, vill be conducted period- 
ically by staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. 
These reviews will cover at least the following policies and 
practices: 

1. Enrollment and assignment of students without discrimlna» 
tlon on the ground of race, color, or national origin. 

2. Assignment of teachers and other staff without discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, color, or national origin. 

3* Non-discriminatory use of facilities. 

4. Public notice given by the local educational agency to 
participants and other citizens of the non-discriminatory 
pclicies and practices in effect by the local agency. 

In addition to conducting reviews, Texas Education Agency staff 
representatives will check complaints of non-compliance made by 
citizens and will report their findings to the United States 
Commissioner ox* Education. 
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QUOD FACIENDUM 

This syllabus Is designed to acquaint the Latin teachers of 
Texas with some of the practical measures being undertaken to 
revitalize the learning of Latin In the secondary schools of 
the United States. 

The Importance of Latin, both language and literature, Is In 
the transmission of the great humanistic tradition of the 
Western world. In the explosion of scientific knowledge of 
the past few years, the balance to be maintained with the 
humanities must be ensured for the education of an en- 
lightened citizenry. The National foundation on the Arts and 
Humatiltles has supported Institutes In Latin for the past three 
years o emphasize the Importance of Latin In our heritage. 
This support is continuing through federal funds supplied by 
the Education Profession-^ Development Act. The particular 
emphasis which this support is taking is upon the study of 
Lntln as a language, a communication to our generation through 
time, with ideas and information which are relevant fcr today. 

For this knowledge to become intelligible, primary documents 
must be taught to our students mere effectively Chan in pre- 
vious years; therefore, the emphasis upon iceading objectives 
is being strbnuously promoted. The reading objective means 
comprehension through reading Latin. Latin is therefore 
treated as a language in this syllabus by promoting practice 
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in reading the Latin aloud, listening to it, and manipulating 
it orally to expedite the Latin comprehension process. The 
sounds of Latin are thus an integral part of fostering com- 
prehension of Latin. This syllabus begins with the Latin 
sounds. 

In 80 brief an amount of material as is here presented, it is 
difficult to do more than suggest the direction in which 
teachers and learnere may proceed, but we hope that the various 
suggestions presented will stimulate teachers to develop far 
more effective pattern drills, visuals, and other additional 
materials for their Latin students. 

Animis opibusque parati. 
Docendo discimus. 
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READING LATIN ALOUD— A TOP PRIORITY 

Noteg ftp Inttructor 

. Participants should take notes on the next few 
pages as they are presented by the instructor. 

Tine Needed« »»-20 ninutes i' 

Notes t o Participants (for reference and assignments for 
Session II) 

. Vox Latina — The Pronunciation of Classical Latin — bv 
Sidney Allen— Cambridge University Press, 1965 

• Teach the Latin I Pray You — bv Paul J. Distler, S.J.— 
Loyola University Press, 1962. 
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READING LATIN ALOUD— A TOP PRIORITY 



The heavy hand of German classical scholarship In the nineteenth 
century has been responsible for the almost complete destruction 
of the enjoyment and appreciation of Latin literature in American 
schools of the twentieth century. 

American scholars who flocked to the great German universities 
a hundred years ago for their PhD'e brought back to this country 
the enthusiasm for analytical philology which was unfortunately 
transmitted to high school teachers and to high school texts. 
The beginning student was initiated immediately into the "elegance" 
and "beauty" of analytical Latin grammar as a means of learning the 
language. The pedagogical consequences of this operation have been 
progressively disastrous ss periodically decreasing enrollments 
all over the country testify. 

The PhD's in universities who l;,islst that this is the best or only 
way to learn the language have many years of study In the classics 
behind them. It is safe to say that almost none of them haieavcer 
worked wl|h Junior high school students beginning to learn a second 
language, or even that they would be very successful at it if they 
were to try. Not even at the college level do then i men read Latin 
aloud as the Romans did, or ineist that their students do so. 

In coo many Institutions, college as well as high school, the Latin 
passages become a quarry for digging up Latin grammar features 
"exceptions to the rules," and infrequent forms. Thus the under- 
standing or cocprehonsion of the meaning of the Latin passage 
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appears to the student, to be playing a very subordinate role. 

All too often he feels secure, armed with a minimum vocabulary 
list and the ability to identify classes of ablatives, datives, 
and subjunctives. This list of priorities is one which has been 
handed down for over a hundred years by conscientious but mis- 
guided language teachers. 

Efforts to alter these priorities in American Latin classes by 
remedying the greatest omission of all have met with strong 
criticism and resistance by some of the passing specialists among 
the classicistc. 

This omission is the sound of Latin. 

Reading Latin aloud is now being given its rightful emphasis in 
the new Latin programs being sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. The linguistic and pedagogical experts assert that 
Latin must be treated as a language At the beginning leveJ and 
that comprehension through sound as well as through the printed 
symboi is an integral part of the language learning process. 
(Sophisticated analysis of many of the grammatical features can 
await the composition phase of mastery.) 

One of the objections sometimes made to the oral reading of Latin 
is that, since we have no native informants to exemplify intonation 
patterns, tempo, and even pronunciation, reading Latin is therefore 
at best a futile exercise; that it probably would never be under- 
stood by an ancient Roman and how dare we be so presumptuous? 
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The answers to this are several: 

. We do know quite a bit about classical Latin pronunciation thanks to 
research. 

• The ancient sources themselves have been of assistance on tempo, 
elision,. and intonation patterns: Cicero, Quintilian, Plautus, to 
name a few. 

. Even though regional American dialect patterns are discernible in oral 
Latin, this-wa? true even in ancient times. The great historian Livy 
was criticized by Roman linguistic anobs for -che traces of his native 
Paduan dialect appearing in his speech. 

. Both pedagogically and linguistically, comprehension of the sounds of 
a language in utterances of varying length, can, in the case of Latin, 
lead to improved comprehension of the symbols. 

Thus our top priority in this syllabus is teacher improvement in reading 
Latin aloud. 

Two facts about reading Latin in ancient *-.imes, are frequently ignored 

today: 1. There was no such thing as "silent reading" in ancient Rome. 

i 

The schoolL-oys reciting their lessons with such din as to cause neighborhood 
complaints, read aloud, and did most of their lessons viva voce. The 
cultivated, educated gentleman listened to his favorite authors read aloud 
by a talented slave when he himself was not intoning them. 2. And because 
silent reading did not exist as such, there was a second fact often for- 
gotten today, there was no such thing as "rapid reading." No appeals to 
"increase your reading speed" were even thought of until books became more 
plentiful. 



Silent reading vae &o uncomnon that St. Augustine ( Confessions 5*3) com- 
nents upon this peculiarity of Ambrose (kth century A.D.) "But when he 
vas reading , his e;'e glided over the pages and his heart searched out the 
sense, but his voice end tongue »ere at vest." Visitors came to vatch 
this unusuul operation. Aagustine 6pecu3ite$ that "Perchance he dreaded 
lest if the author he read should deliver anything obsciu'ely, some at- 
tentive or perplexed hearer should desire him to expound it, or to dis- 
cuss some of the hari3er questions; so that his time being thus spent, he 
could not tui'n over so many volumes as he desired; although the pre- 
serving of his voice (vhlch a very little speaking vould veaken) might 
be the truer reason for his reading to himself. But with what intent 
soever he did it, certainly in such a man it was good." 

Latin poetry was written to be heard. Some scholars think that many of 
Cicero's orations were delivered and heard before they were recorded. 

Even at the beginning stages of Latin study, the reading aloud of simple 
Latin stories by the students reduces the Jigsaw-puzzle features too 
often associated with this language study. Oral reading of simple 
stories in Latin sense units is excellent practice for improvement in 
pronunciation and interpretation, the latter both for comprehension and 
conmiunication. Above all, oral reading of Latin brings home to the 
student one of Latin's most neglected features— that it is a language 
conveying information and ideas. 

It is possible for beginning students to work with simple dialogs, 
skits, and plays. They can make their own by turning their textbook 
stories into dialogs, or if ambitious, can present some of the many 
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plays available through the American Classical League Service Bureau. 
The same results, however, can be obtained simply by making oral Latin 
reading from the textbook a part of every classroom session* 

For inspiration, the literary Latin readings on records and tapes are 
useful. Some of the good ones are those done by Robert Sonkowsky to 
accompany Latin for Americans , and those done by Badlo Guide actors in 
the Using Latin program. 

The Latin teacher, of comrse, should be able to read Latin texts in a 
lively fashion. If he feels Inadequate to the task, let him continue 
practicing. It can be done. 

Re-reading Latin aloud by both teacher and students Increases and im- 
proves Latin comprehension. It is almost impossible to overstress the 
valties inherent in re-reading Latin aloud, and the Involvement of the 
vhole class, individually as veil as chorally, is a necessary feature of 
this practice. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL LATIN 



Notes to Instructor 

• PartidpantB should take notes on the material 

preceding the playing of Sweet's pronunciation drill tape. 

. Instructor should emphasize the reference value of 
Vox Latinfl for teachers, 

. Tape procedure for pronunciation drills. (Participants should 
not be looking at the tapescript vhlle the tape is being played.) 
First play»choral response 
Second play— individual responses 

. Cooanents upon pronunciation drill 
Time Needed — 10 minutes-introduction to pronunciation tape 

13 minutes-two plays of Sweet's tape 
Devices Needed — tape recorder 
Materials Needed 

Sweet's pronunciation drill tape 
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PRONUHCIATIOM OP CLASSICAL I.ATTM 

Authoritiaai 

Th« rtittlu of currtAt scholarly rosoareh on tho proouneittion 

of clasoical Latin vorda are aumffled up In Allen's Vox Latlna 
(1965). Frequent perusala of this little book will be very 
helpful to the Latin teacher. As a reference book for the 
aounda of Latin it is invaluable. Note particularly the 

Foreword . 
Practice : 

Special attention ia called to the Sunnarv of Reeoniniindftd 
Pronunciations in Allen pp. Ill «nd 112. It ouat be strongly 
enphasized that Vox Latina is a reference authority for pro- 
nunciation, iiot a high achool text; and that the pronunciation 
of classical Latin should be taught and learned by i&itation 
of a tape or a teacher. 
By Imitation ! 

No analyais of Latin sounds should be presented to a 
beginning Latin clasa. The claaa ehould ioitate the 
correct sounds of words aa presented by the teacher or 
the tape. Conaistent imitation will shortly pay off in 
good pronuncietion by the students. Constant practice in 
reading aloud will enable the students to hear their own 
errors and to eliminate them. 

Students should be encouraged to lister for correct pro- 
nunciation and to re-read the passage correctly after 
one of their fellows has stumbled. 
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The following geneirallzatlono from Svc^et's Latlnj A S v ?uctural Approach 
nay be brought to the student's attention after they have imitated the 
teacher in pronouacing classroom expressims written on the board; or 
after they have imitated the teacher in reading the first story in the 
text; or after they have imitated a pronunciation tape or record. Best 
of all I these generalizations may be presented separately and as the 
occasion arises* 

Thi}"^ are no "silent letters" as in the English writing system. The 
word aiBore has three syllables. 

Each letter always represents the same set of sounds. Both Cj^ in 
cognoscit are pronounced like Eiiglish K. 

The letter V has the sound of English W. 

The letter J has the sound of the first sound (Y) in English young . 



Uote caz'efully the "sound" and "tir&e length" differences b<;tween the five 
short vowels and the five long vowels (marked with the macron, as in a, 

m m m m 

e, i, 0, and u) . This contrast between long and short will cause son® 



Note also that double consonants in Latin stand for a doubled consonant 
sound: ager, agger ] sumue, sumnjuGj erat . errat . Double consonants in 
English, on the other hand, are contrasted vith single consonants in 
showing the pronunciation of the preceding vowel: super , supper ; diner . 
dinner ; paling , palling ; mile , mill ; caned . canned . 



trouble. 
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TAPESCRtPT* FOR PRONUNCIATION DftILL 



PATtERM PRACTICE, Part Two 



Purpose: to help you recognize and produce the difference between long and 
short vowels and double and single consonants. In each of these 
sets, two words will be alike and a third will differ* 



Directions: repeat the sets. 



fllia 
fllia 


cur a 
cur a 
CtTra 


"edo 
edo 
edo 


honeste 
honest£ 
honeste 


SUDOUS 

summus 
sumus 


ager 

agger 

ager 


h7c 
hoc 
hoc 


fugTs 
fugTs 
f ugis 


virTs 
vTrTs 
virTs 


vestTs 
vestis 
vestiB 


ercTs 
err as 
err as 


ano 
ano 
amo 


callidus 

calidua 

callidus 


vultus 
vultus 
vuXtus 


regT 
regT 


spTna 
SDina 
SpTna 


oorT 

nor 1. 

norT 


voe£S 

tf fit* AO 

vioe^s 


s7luin 
solum 

SOlUffi 


not a 
not a 
nota 


hie 
hlc 
hlc 


manibus 
manibus 
manibus 


stultle 
stultje 
stulte 


modo 
mo do 
modo 


canum 
can urn 
c^num 


Tdem 
Tdem 
idem 


legit 
legit 
legit 


colis 

eollis 

collis 


dedT 
dcdl 
dedl 


uti 
utl 
utT 


r^xeris 
r7xeris 
rexerTs 


d^c^ris 
du e'er is 

duceris 


ducT 
dMcT 
ducT 


fugit 
fug it 
fugit 


lev is 
levis 
levis 


not us 
not us 
notus 


liber 
ITber 
liber 


male 

n'alle 

sale 


Tra 
Tra 
Tra 


parent 
parent 
parent 


vTlTe 

vTllTs 

vIllTs 


auri.a 
aurTs 
aurXs 


v^nit 
v£nit 
venit 


menus 
uanjjs 
man^s 


suTs 
sujLs 
suTs 


PATTERN 


PRACTICE 


, Part 


Three 












Purpose: 


to contrast 


some of the 


short vowels. 








Directions: repeat ea 


ch set. 












aervum 
servam 
servam 


servem 
servam 
servam 


at 

et 
at 


officio 
ef f Iclo 
officio 


oppeto 
appeto 
oppeto 


omnis 

omnia 
amnia 


ut 
at 

ut 


anus 
anus 
onus 





Prom Latin. A Structural Approach by Waldo E. Sweet 
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READING OF COmH IOOU S LATIN PROSE 
IN HIQH SCHOOL TEXIS^PRAOTICUM 

NoteB to InBtructor 

. Suinmarize tlie essentials of reading Latin by discusoing the 
critique sheet on pronunciation. 

« Aek each participant to read at least & paragraph from a 
Latin etory in hi a own Latin textbook opened at random. 

. Remind the participants to take notes on the critique sheets. 

. Critique follows— about 10 minutes. 

. Turn to the text- -The Farmer and His Slaves . After allowing 
about three minutes for silent perusal, ask three people (one 
at a time) to read their text aloud. 

. Ask non-reading participants to evaluate individual readings, 
following same pattern as for preceding critique. 

. Critique follows- -about 10 minutes. 

Time Needed - -1st reading— 15-20 minutes 
General critique— 10 minutes 

2nd reading- -10- 12 minutes 
General critiquG--10-12 minutes 

Materials Heeded 

Personal high school Latin texts 

12 
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SIGHT READING: "TttE PARMER AND HI S SLAVES" 



*dOtt agricolA oomnun axuiti e lacto sallK. Mos tarvos e tonno 

^xcitat, cttuctf anlfi adhSc dotolunt. "Aurora venit," dlcit 
agrictfla; '"aed adh?c dormXtis, c aarvl; nondum teii'am curvo 
aratro verfcicia. Arduua aat labor, eciot at hodia vantua 
Ifileatua par eaalum siteicur. Sitd aanpar asricolaa aarvo 

inpiuro £avetau8; at certum argenci praemiuu bonis aervls 
nunc pars." 

Non nora esc; audlunt varba doaini, oculoa aperi^int, in agroa 

m 

excedunt* terran aratria {atlgant* praeaiuet exapeetant. 

es;uo» ere--puc o££, put away 

aalio. Ire— leap, jump 

ioplger, gra, grua— >active, Induatrlous 
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CRITIOOE ON PRONUNClAyiOM IM LATIN REAPlWe 

BEST copf mmu 

Oir«Gtionst Fili in feht box with - , or a cheek _J tot 

partially. ""^ 



I 11 111 IV V VI VII vm IX X 



Contrast in long 
and short vowels 



Contrast in long 
and short consonants 



Contrast in heavy 
and light syllables 



Accurate syllabica- 
tion 



Accurate stresses 
Individual words 



of 



Ik 
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RE-READIHQ LATIH ALOUD 

Hotee to Instructor 

• Partlcipantii should tak« notes on tfte following naterial. 

. The Cicero tape should be played. 

. The Cicero selection ahould be read through once chorally 
vlth the Instructor leading and reference o&de to as* 
olgnnent sheet for Session II. 

Time Weeded— about 20 oilnutes 
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RE^READINQ UTIN ALOUD 



Bo-reading L^tin aloud in the Latin classes 'jhould be a routine part 
of the class imriod. "Hepetitio mater studioruio" eald the Jesuits. 
The comprehension in the language, which comes with repetition, is 
realized by tlie clove st student when he turns back to the beginning 
stories in his text and finds that he can comprehend the Latin without 
translation. 

With frequent re-reading, he finds that he is able to comprehend 
increasingly complex Latin sentences ty means of both eyes and ears* 
The comprehension of meaning within the foreign language is one which 
he should achieve increasingly, even if at a slow rate. 

In the present Latin curriculum the student is likely to be forced to 
move on too rapidly to the encounter with great Latin literature, highly 
rhetorical and densely structured works of the literary art. Undoubt- 
edly this encounter has been preiaature for many school generations. 
Teachers and student have perforce relied upon the sometimes painful, 
monotonous, and seldes reward ii^ technique of translation. The result 
is ordinarily not even idiosiatlc English. And the emphasis is certainly 
not on the Latin. 

A beginning student, if he is told to "Just find the verb" and then fit 
the other words around it, seldom comprehends the Latin text preceding 
the verb. He has not beard or seen enough Latin to transfer appropriate 
Latin units into English word-order sentences and, therefore, is stranded 
With a Jigsaw pu27.1e, not languat»/i. 
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Much repetition of reading Latin aloud and of listening to it will go 
far to help him comprehend the Latin regardlees of verb placement. Thie 
etateoent apyllee even to Ciceronian eentencee which can be read aloud 
with oral punctuation and comprehended at least partially by the student 
who has moved beyond the earliest stages. 
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CICERO 

As an example to work on* conaider the follovlng selection from 
Ciearo*s Archies (16-19) 

Quia nostrua tarn aniao agrestlae dffrS fuit ut RSscI morte nuper 
non coBooveretir 7 Qui cum esset senex mortuus tamen propter 
exeellenteffl arten ae venuatatea vidfibatur oanlno aor£ non 
debuiaee. Ergo ille corporis aiotu tantua aaorea sibi eonciliarat 
a nobis oanibuss nos aniaorua incredibilee aotus colerititoaque 

an ^ 

ingenioruB neglegeaua? Quotiensego hunc Archiaa vldi, iudlcea, 
(utar enia vestra benignitatts, quoniaa me in hoe novo genere 
dicendi tea diligenter attenditia), quotiens ago hunc vldi, eua 
litteraa acripsisset nullam, taagnua nuaerua optiaorua versuua dS 
eis ipais rebus quae turn agerentur dlcere ex teapore, quotiSna 
revocatua eandea res dicere ceaautatls verbis atque sententiie! 
Quae vero accurate cogitateque acripsisset, ea sic vidl probarl 
ut ad veteruB acriptorua laudem perveniret. Buac ego non diligaa, 
non admirer, non oani ratione defendendua putea? Atque sic a 
suaals hoainibus eruditissiaisque accepiaua, eetererua. rerua studia 
ex doctrina et praeceptls et arte constare, poetaa nature ipsa 
valSre et aentis viribus exci tari et quasi divfnO quodaa spiritu 
inflari. Quare suo iure noster ille Ennius "sinctos" appellat 
po'etas, quod quasi de5rum aliquo dono atque aunere commendati 
noble esse videantur. Sit igltur, ludices, sanctum apud voe, 
huaanissiaos homines, hoc poetae noaen, quod nulla umquam barbaria 
violavit. Saxa atque solitudines voci respondent, bestiae saepe 
laaanis cantu flectuntur atque consistunt; nos InstitutI rebus optiais 
non poetarua voce ooveSmur? 
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Was there a fflan among us so boorish or so insensible that the 
recent death o£ Rosclus did not stir his deepest emotions? He 
died full of years, and yet we all felt that an artist of such 
grace and brilliance deserved immunity from our mortal lot. 
Merely by the motions of his body he had won all our hearts; and 
shall those hearts be insensible to the inscrutable motions of 
the soul and the agile play of geniusf How often, gentlemen, 
have I seen my friend Archias.-I shall presume upon your kind- 
ness, since I see you give so careful a hearing to my unconven- 
tional digression, -how often. I say, have 1 seen him. without 
writing a single letter, extemporizing quantities of excellent 
verse dealing with current topicsl How often have I seen him, 
«hen recalled, repeat his original matter with an entire change 
of word and phrase! To his finished and studied work I have 
known such approval accorded that his glory rivaled that of the 
great writers of antiquity. Does not such a man deserve my 
affection and admiration? Should I not count it my duty to strain 
every nerve m his defense? And yet we have it on the highest 
and most learned authority that while other arts are matters of 
science and formula and technique, poetry depends solely upon 
an inborn faculty, is evoked by a purely mental activity, and 
is infused with a strange supernal inspiration. Rightly, then, 
did our great Ennius call poets, "holy" for they seem recom- 
mended to us by the benign bestowal of God. Holy then, gentle- 
men, in your enlightened eyes let the name of poet be. in- 
violate hitherto by the most benighted of races! The very rocks 
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of the wilderness give back a sympathetic echo to the voice; 
savage beasts have sometlffles been charmed Into stillness by 
song; and shall we, who are nurtured upon all that la highest, 
be deaf to the appeal of poetry? (Clc. Arch> 16-19, trans. 
N. H. Watts) 




LATIN DICTATION 

Notes to Inetructor 

. Participants should take notes as the text which follows 
is presented. 

^ . Demonstration of a typical dictation by the instructor should 
follow. 

The instructor should follow this procedure: 

1) Selection of appropriate passage 

2) Briefing of participants 

a) Listen the first reading 

b) Transcribe the second reading 

c) Verify during the final reading 

3) Examination of participants' performance 
.. All participants should write the dictation. 

Time Needed. -IQ minutes for lecture 

20 minutes for demonstration 
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LATIH DICTATIOM 



One of the most velueble devices employed in foreign Unguege 
leerning is the use of dietetion in the foreign lenguege. It 
ie strenge that Latin teachers do net make as much use of it 
as they should since it is one of those thrifty "killing-two- 
hirds-with-one-stone" devices. 

Essentials 

The dictation should be a regular feature at the beginning 
or end of the elaas hour at least twice a week. 

• The dictation should be used as a test in itself* 

• The dictation ehould also be a reguler feeture of every 
written Latin quia, test, or exeminetion. 

• Students in the class should be used as "dictators" as 
frequently as possible for dictation as part of the cless 
hour. Even the child whose pronuncist ion end Letin reeding 
have not been noticeably good will Improve dramatically when 
assigned a brief dictation exercise to prepare for his mates. 

Procedures 

A familiar or possibly even an unfamiliar Latin passage is 
read aloud to the class, each of whom writes it down as 
dictated. 

• The passage should be brief and within the class range of 
Latin comprehension. It should not exceed 2 or 3 minutes 
of reading time. 

22 
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Whan read, the pronunciation and phraaing ahould ba clear 
and ffieaningful* A Latin meaaage ia being conveyed and 
it ahould aound like a liat of worda. 

• After the paaaage haa been transcribed— with miniaum 
repetitions— the students may then be directed to nanipulate 
parte of it, e.g., to change the subject to plural or 
singular, asking other chang'ea if necessary; to change the 
tense of the verb; to add adverbs or adjectives; to frame 
two or three Latin questions based upon it for anavera 

from their clasamatea, etc. 

• Directions for manipulation should be related to the current 
pattern drills or to structural featurea previously maatered 
in the text and ahould be limited to no more than one or 

two per dictation. The total time allotted for reading, 
manipulation, and sampling should not exceed ten minutes 
of the class hour. 

Benefits 

• The economy of the dictation procedure is one of its greatest 
assets in the Latin class. Accuracy in transcription and 

in manipulation can be exhibited within a short exercise 
which can be very quickly graded, thus affording a gauge 
of student progress. 

• The benefits to the learner are the improvement of aural 
comprehension, the kinetic reinforcement by producing the 
visual equivalents of the Latin sounds through writing; 



•nd by frequent preetiee, the inereieing iblllty to etrry 
a lottger Latin phreae pattern in hia aind. 

Aaong ether benelieiel eapeeta of dietetion for the teacher era 
as foXiowa: 

• the testing of hia own auccesa in Latin pronunciation 
end Letin reeding by meene of hia etudanta* accuracy of 

perforfflance in recording 

• the possibility of eariy diagnoaia of various student 
difficultiea, such as poor spelling of Letin worde 

• the checking of students* progress In relating their 
pattern drill practice to new text situations through 
directed Letin oenipuletions within a dictated paeaage 
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PRE«SE8SI0N II»«A891QWMEKT StffiEl! 

Reading 

• Syllftbufi lecture topics in Seesion I 

. Teach the Latin I Pray YQU.-Diatiflr.,n^nf>a., and first two chapters, 
pp.v«9 

Orel reading of Latin for Session ZI 

Reading to group of Latin Cicero handout. For additional help see 
Critique Checklist on Lntin n^nAin^^ m Session 11. Practice reading 
the selection to your classes. 

Latin dictation exercise 

Prepare a 2-3 minute Latin dictation exercise (consecutive prose) 
from a current high school text for denonstratlon to all participants 
in Session ii. The complete demonstration of the dictation should 
not excede 5 minutes. Practice this dictation exercise in your 
classes. For additional help see Critique on Latin Dictation in 
Session II. Each participant should bring copies of his dictation 
for his fellows for distribution after the demonstrations. 
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COMMBRTARy tiPflW Af.T.iai ACT) PISTLER 



WotgB to Instructor 

• Partieipantfl ihould take notts as tha text vhieh folXovt is 
presented, 

Time Weeded ««20 oinutes 

Material 6 Needed 

* Allen (The instructor should have a copy.) 
. Distler 

Chapter 1— Objectives 
Chapter 2— General Worros 
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COMMENTARY UPOM ALLBA_AND DtSTLER 



Tht quotatioa givaa by Allta «t thm bagiftaiof of his Von 
iillM 1« p«rtiii«tie to thMt atsiioaAt Vidiio rt« oparoaiora^ 
Mil ttuta P^tttagfttt. taandate pgonmitiT* (I •«« it i« fflore 
difficult than X had thought* to pronounce correctly.) 

Allen'a aecountt of the avidanea for olaaaical Roaen pro- 
nunciatioQ and ite developmental changes is a valuable work 
of reference for the teacher and is basic to the reading of 
Oiatler*a methodology. 

Alleo'a support of the Latin ]^ pronunciation like Bnglish 
"hangnail" has not been generally adopted by American Latiniats 
as yet. It may well become the preferred pronunciation in the 
future, so teschers should be prepared to adopt it eventually. 
You will notice that the evidence he cites for the "hangnail" 
pronunciation is not incontrovertible. There is also evidence 
given for the £ sound in this consonant cluster with the com* 
bination therefore pronounced as all of us have been accus- 
tofflcd CO doing. 

The two consonant sounds which many of us are quite careless 
in pronouncing correctly are the £ sound of ^ before t or ai 
and the unvoiced a. itself. In the Latin reading which we 
shall hear in this 6es8lon» let us help each other to pro- 
nounce these consonants correctly all the tlme> 

Before taking up the reading, a feu comoents on the Distler 
material are In order by w&y of summaiyt 

31) 
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Oiatltt'fi ultimata objective, liated £iret» it Letin e(*Bpre- 

hension; "Our goal must be the ability to receive a direct 
eomaunicatioa from the Utiii**the under • tend iof of Latin- 
getting the thought directly from the Latin either apoken or 
written— the reading of Latin aa Latin." He further aaya, 
"There can be no true eoaaunication if English ia involved aa 
the interpreter* ao long aa Bngliah ie the intermediary there 
is no direct communication. . .translation then ia not our 
^1 in the teaching of Latin. Rather this process is con- 
sidered as a skill over and above that of comprehending 
directly what the Latin wiahee to communicate." 

Now agreement upon thia ultimate goal is crucial— and perhaps 
even controversial— because, as Oistler says, "teaching the 
student to comprehend directly from the Latin what the Latin 
communicates, involves us in the attainment of other goals": 
the knowledge of verb and noun forma and vocabulary and their 
combinationa in meaningful expreaaion, or atructure patterna; 
the arrangement of words, phrases, and clauses, or the author* 
style; the environment and culture of the people. 

For the purposes of learning to read Latin with comprehenelon, 
we should note that the items enumerated by Dlstler are estab- 
lished as priorities. The com.; rehenaion of Latin as Latin is 
the number one priority with the study of structures, vocabu- 
lary, style, and finally culture, contributing to this goal 
of a "truly educative language experience." 
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Oiatlcr has for ••varaX yaara doBonaeraead that It ia poaaibla 
for young atudeata of Latin to b« wall on tha way to a full 
eoBprahanaion of tha Latin that thay raad. All of thaaa goala 

ara not aehiavad in tha firat yaar of Latin atudy, but the 
firat ataps have been taken with noticeable progreaa in this 
direction. 

Again, it auat be eaphaaised that teaching Latin cooprehenaion 
involves the use of different techniques on the part of both 
teacher and atudant— different fron the onea with which fflost 
of us ware trained. Indeed, for the past 100 years, Latin 
students have been trained to translate rather than to read 
the language as a language. It is the purpose of this syllabua 
to introduce the Latin teacher to several vslid techniques for 
helping a atudent go beyond translation to reading. 

On teaching the reading of Latin* 

. Use as little English as possible. Sunanarize a difficult Latin 
passage in easy Latin for the students. 



. Use inductive methods wherever possible. Train the student to 
observe, reflect, and organize the Latin that he knows, so that he 
Will be able to generalize when it is practicable to discover for 
himself. 

. Give hini much, much more practice In Latin than he has been 
getting heretofore. Over learning "will build confidence and lead to 
further progress." 



< n'each the Latin. I Pray You 
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* Uee contrast teaching. Exploit the differences between English 
and Latin and those within the Latin itself. 

• Use sioilarities such as "unit building" for vocabulary and 

syntax. 

. Try to help the student develop the "principle of expectancy" 
(oi intelligent guessing, perhaps) in his reading, based upon 
his experience of Latin patterns. 

. Always teach the new language in context. Contextual teaching 
provides contexts for the student. 

. Always test the student's language skill, not his memory. 
"Testing the neaning of isolated forms and asking for parsing 
is not consistent with the ideal of comprehension." 

. Make everything in the class contribute to the final goal-- 
comprehension of Latin as Latin. 
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LATIN DICTATIOW 



Notes to Infltmctor 

• The dictations should not exceed 5 minutes. 

. The instructor should designate at random the "dictators" and 
call time if necessary. 

. Critique following should focus upon pronunciation, phrasing, 
interpretation of reader contributing to listening com- 
prehension. 

Time Needed — 30 minutes maximum for dictation 

10 minutes for critique on pronunciations, etc., plus 
subjective comments on listening comprehension 

Materials Needed 

Text for his own dictation furnished by each participant from 
current high school Latin with copies prepared for distribution 
to the participants after the demonstrations. 

Notes to Participants 

. Each participant will dictate a pertinent Latin passage 

from a current high school text to the group. 
. The other participants will write each dictation. 
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CRITIQUE ON LATIN DICTATION 



Directions: 



Fill In the box with 
partially. 



- « or a check for 



Contrast in long and 
short vowels 



I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X 



Contrast in long 
and short consonants 



Contrast in heavy and 
light syllables 



























] 


1 

















Accuracy in stressing 
of individual words 



Accuracy in phrasing 
of sentences 



Facility in inter- 
pretive reading 



Distinctness in 
enunciating 



Audibility of voice 
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PREPARED LATIN READING 

Notes for Instructor 

. The instructor should call at random for the reading aloud 

of the Cicero selection. 
. He should divide the section into four parts; the total 

selection vould therefore be read several times. 
. A brief critique should follow the final Cicero reading. 

Time Needed "- 50 minutes for the Cicero 
10 minutes for the critique 

Materials Needed 

Cicero texts in Session I 
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CRITIQUE CHECKLIST ON lATlK READING 

Directions: Fill In tha box with . or a check J 

partially. 



ft 



I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X 



Contrast in long and 
short vowels 



Contrast in long 
and short consonants 



Contrast in heavy 
and light syllables 



Accuracy in stressing 
of individual words 



Accuracy In phrasing 
of sentences 



Facility in inter- 
pretive reading 



Audibility of voice 
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READING LATIH POETRY 



Notes to Ine true tor 

. participants should take notes on the following brief 

statements upon scansion. 
. Time should be allowed at the ena for any questions regarding 
hidden quantities, stress, etc* 

Time Need ed— 15 minutes, including questions and discussion 
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READING LATIN POETRY 

Marking the scanaion of Utin verae operataa aa an actual 
datarrent to reading Latin poetry aloud and detracta fgom the 
reader'a or lietener'a enjoyment ae well. The assumption 
hare is that the reader ie likely to be far more concerned 
with the Betar than with the oral interpretation of poetic 
meaning in the Latin. 

The meter is, of course, an integral part of the Latin poetry, 
but it ahould not become a etrait jacket . 

The recommended procedure in reading Latin poetry aloud is 
to begin reading it with comprehension of the text as the 
first consideration. Reading interpretat ively cornea next. 
If the words are pronounced with the proper contrasts between 
long and short syllables, the poetic rhythm will eventually 
be apparent both to the reader and the listener. We take for 
granted here that the breathing pauses (musical rests or 
caesuras) are taken between "sense" groupings of words. Modern 
texts quite often punctuate these groups with commas or full 
stops as well. 

The only "refinement" a reader needs to observe is that of 
elision: the linking of words which end in a vowel or m pre- 
ceding words beginning with a vowel or h. The result is one 
syllable instead of two. 
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Provided he reade the Latin quantities correctly and links 
the vords which he san easily detect In the text, the meter 
will take care of Itself. Reading Latin poetry aloud will 
then very quickly become an enjoyable pastime. 
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PRACTICE IW LATIN POETRY 

Notee to Infltructor 

• Participants may be given 15-20 minutes to read the 
translations of the poetry silently and practice reading 
the Latin orally (individually) according to the previous 
remarks on scansion* 
. The poetry tape should be played, 

. The last part of the session should be devoted to choral 
and individual (practice) oral reading of the material. 
The instructor should lead as the group repeats. 

. (This public practice should not only console, but encourage 
all of the participants.) 

Time Needed — 15 minutes for study and practice 

30 minutes for choral and individual oral repetition 

Devices Weeded — tape recorder 

Materials Needed 
Poetx^ tape 
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DIDO k'y- AENEAS 
DIDO CURSES AEHEkS IN HER FRENZY 

T«li« dictntaa iaadudua avarta tuttur 
hue illuo volvana oculoa, tdtuaque pararrat 
luffiinibuB tacltls, et ale accenaa profatur: 
•Nac tibl diva parena, generia nac Dardanua auctor, 
perfide; aed durla genuit te caucibus horrens 
Caucaaus, Hyrcanaeque adaorunt ubera tigres. 
Nam quid disaiaulo, aut quae aa ad aaiora raaervo? 
NuD fletu ingeauit noatro? Nua luaina flaxit? 
Nub lacriaaa victua dedlt, aut aiseratua amantea eat? 
Quae quibus anteferaa? laa laa nec aaxiaa luno, 
nec Saturniua haec ocuUa pater aspicit aequis. 
Nuaquaa tuta fldea. Electua iTtore, egentea 
excepi, et regni deaens in parte locavT; 
amiseam classem, socios a morte reduxT. 
Heu furlle Incensa ferorl Nunc augur Apollo, 
nunc Lyciae aortea, nunc et love mlasue ab Ipso 
Interpres dlvum fert horrlda iusaa per auras. 
Scilicet la superTe labor eat, ea cura quletos 
eolllcltat. Neque te teneo, neque dicta refello. 
I, sequere Itallao ventls, pete regna per undaa . 
Spero equldem medlle, si quid pla numlna poesunt, 
suppllcla hausurum scopulTs, et nomine Dido 
saepe vocaturum. Sequar atrls Ignibus absens, 
et cum frlglda mors onlma seduxerlt artus, 



• onmibus umbra locis adero. Dabie, improbQ^ poenas. 
AudiatDf et haec Manie venlet aihi fama sub Imoe. ' 
His m'^dlum dictie eermonem abruapit^ ot auras 
aegra fuglt, eeque ex oculls aver tit et aufert, 
linquens nulta metu cunctantem et multa parantem 
dlcere. suscipiunt famulae, conlapeaque mefflbra 
oaraoreo referunt thalaino etratlsque reponunt. 



(IV, 11., 362.392) 



Out of the corner of her eye she vatched hira 
During the first of this, and her gaze was turning 
Now here, now there j and then, in bitter silence. 
She looked him ujJ and down; then blazed out at him: 
"You treacherous liar,' IJo goddecc was your mother. 
Wo Dardanus the founder of your tribe. 
Son of the ctony mountain-crago, begotten 
On cruel rocks, with a tlgrccs for a wet-nuroei 
Why fool roycelf , why make pretence? What is there 
To Gave myself for now? When I was weeping 
Did he GO much as sigh? Did he turn his eyee. 
Ever 00 little, toward me? Did he break at all. 
Or weep, or give his lover a word of pity? 
What first, what next? Neither Jupiter nor Juno 
Looks at these things with any sense of fairness. 
Faith has no haven anywhere in the world. 
He was an outcast on my shore, a beggar, 
I took him in, and, like a fool, I gave him 
Part of my kingdom; his fleet was lost, I found it. 
His comrades dying, I brought thera back to life. 
I am naddened, burning, burning: now Apollo 
The prophesying god, the oracles 
Of Lycia, and Jove's herald, sent from heaven, 
Come flying through the air with fearful orders, 
Fine business for the gods, the kind of trouble 
That keeps them from their sleep. I do not hold you, 
I do not argue, either. Go. And follow 
Italy on the wind, and seek the kingdom 
Across the water. But if any gods 
Who care for decency have any power, 
They will land you on the rocks; I hope for vengeance, 
I hope to hear you calling the name of Dido 
Over and over, in vain. Oh, I will follow 
In blackest fire, and when cold death has taken 



spirit from body, 1 vill be there to haunt you, 
A shade, all over the vorld. 1 vill have vengeance, 
And hear about it; the neve vill be comfort 
In the deep vorld belov." She broke It off. 
Leaving the vords unfinished; even light 
Was unendurable; eick at heart, ehe turned 
And left hira, otananering, afraid, attempting 
To make aone kind of ansver. And her aervants 
Support her to her room, that bover of marble, 
A marriage-chamber once; here they attend her, 
Kelp her lie dovn. 



— F.olfe Humphries 
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HORACE 

Oisplleene nexae philyra coronae; 
Hltta aaecarit i^oaa quo locorum 
Sara aoratur. 

Siaplicl nyrto nihil adlaborea 
Sadulua eurci naque te niniatrum 
Oadacat myrtua naqua ma aub arta 
Vice bibeotem. 

(1-38) 

Mo Peraian pomp, my boy, for met 
No chapXeta from the linden tree! 
And for late roaes* let them be 

Unculledj unheeded. 
Naught with the homeiy myrtle twine 
To wreathe your browa, my boy, and mine. 
When drinking 'neath the pleached vine 

Naught elae ia needed. 

E. S. Sullivan 
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HORACE 



£ coAdtaa all luxury oritntalt 

bring 00 no fat lets of fransipani, 

boy and don't search every forgotten nook wher 
li^igers a late rose. 

Nothing but one plain little crawn of nyrtle 
need you vtave me. Myrtle is no disgrace to 
you as page-boy, nor to your oaster, drinking, 
shaded by vine-leavea 
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CATULLUS 



NullT •« dieit auli«t n«A aubtrt ba11« 

QuAB Blhl, nen »i se Juppiter Ipae petat. 

Olclt: sed Bulier cupldo quod dlclt anancl 
In vcnto et rapid! acribara oportet aqua. 



(70) 



My woman aays ehe wants no other lovar 

than ae, not even Jupiter hiaaall* 
She aays ao. What a woman saya to an eager sweetheart 

write on the wind, write on the rushing waves. 



Cilbert Highet 



PRE-SESSION III— 'ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

Reoding 

. Syllabus lecture topics in Session II 
• Diatler 

.. Chapter 6— Teaching the llria dina of Latin p. 105 
Chapter S-^ Teaehing the Text p. 82 
Chapter 9— The Art of Questioning p. 190 

Read in the above order because techniques of teaching the 

text should, in practice, precede concentration 
upon the text and because a reading preview with the teacher 
presiding gets the student started in developing a more 
effective sequence of study habits than when working alone 
with the text. 

Caution: Dlstler's diagramming is really English , so beware 
of using it. 
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LISTENING TO LATIN 

Notee to Inetructor 

. The introductory passage preceding the tape listening session 
should be presented to participants. 

. Participants should take notes. 

. The instructor should announce that a listening demonstration will 
follow and should urge postponement of any discussion until after 
the listening demonstration. 

Time Needed--5-10 minutes 



LISTENING TO LATIN 



Listening to Latin poetry or prose when it is well read can be a plea- 
surable experience even for one who understands little Latin, Remem- 
bering that the great works of Latin literature such as the Aeneid . the 
poems of Horace and Catullus, the orations of Cicero were beard and 
meant to be heard, the teacher should give Latin students the opportu- 
nity to hear well-read Latin. Among the best overall interpretations 
currently available are those done by Robert SonkowsKy for the Macroillan 
series. The Using Latin tapes also have one tape of literary readings. 
In listening to Mr. Sonkowsky's readings, one can easily believe that 
the great Roman writers composed aloud as well. 

The art of superlative dramatic interpretation of our texts is one not 

generally attained by all language teachers, but with a little practice, 
even the most diffident reader can certainly improve upon past perfor- 
mances. Furthermore, young students who are not self-conscious can 
frequently be encouraged tc read Latin aloud very well indeed. 

This desirable outcome which, for the non- professional int- rpreter, is 
based almost entirely upon understanding of the text and an ability to 
pronounce the words correctly can be fostered from the earliest stages 
of Latin study. But in order to read Latin aloud to convey meaning to 
listeners, the reader must himself comprehend the Latin meaning thoroughly. 

As for listening, the average student of Latin and even his teacher have 
^eard so little consecutive Latin read aloud that, without a text to 
watch, he finds listening comprehension of an unfamiliar text an almost 
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inposslbXfl task. His ears and mind simply cannot keep up with the 
speaker's tempo. By the tine he has registered in English " that by the 
death of Roecius " oatches ut Rose! morte. the reader has moved on to 

tamen propter excellentem artem and the eaaet eenex mortuus preceding 
it has not even made a subliminal dent upon his consciousness! 

After he has listened to the selection several times, he becomes more 
nimble and some of the nov familiar phrases convey meaning to him 
through the Latin. His English (the instantaneous word-for-vord 
translation) is no longer cutting m the way of his Latin comprehension. 

But how many times does he have to hear the passage read before he 
comprehends most or all of it in Latin? Is this kind of painful audi- 
tory concentration desirable or even necessary in Latin? 

Many of our colleagues would say "no" and be quite eniphatically nega- 
tive. (A great many of them are unable to do this themselves.) Even 
with Latin texts with which they are thoroughly familiar, their 
listening process (some of them admit) tends to be the quick Engl 1 oh 
equivalent --idiomatic of course, not literal. 

What about the thousands of students in the high schools who never 
reach the college classics departments either as students or staff? 
All Latin teachers are aware of their anguished and angry complaints 
about Latin. Their grudging admission of gains from Latin, e.g., 
English vocabulary and grammar, mythology, ancient history and culture, 
the humanities, could, they say, have been as easily obtained in an 
English or hi&tory claes. As for the literature, if they should 
choose to read It in the original, the time-consuming dictionary 
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thumbing would most certainly detract from the pleasure and satiefac- 
tion and there are many reputable English tranelationa of the Latin 
clasfiics anyway for coiaprehendins the narrative. The aathematlcs and 
science courses now provide mental discipline; and as for uniquenecs 
of the language learning experience per se . why not concentrate on 
the modern languages which have practical value? 

These generalized objections, unfair and unreasonable as they may be, 
nevertheless point up a general inference to be drawn from them, 
namely, that more effective resources could and should be utilized in 
the Latin classes to afford beginning students a satisfying linguistic 
experience in addition to the satisfying and generally successful one 
of ancient culture. 

Now what all this has to do with listening to Latin read aloud is this: 
our students, most of whom are far more audio-minded tha-^ we, should not 
be denied the opportunity of using their ears and tongues (as well as 
their eyes) In the process of learning to comprehend at least some 
meaning through the Latin language itself. If they get at least some, 
they are on the way to >\ reaJ second -language acquirement. 

Experience is showinfj that in Latin, aa well as in the modern lan- 
guages, ths student whose visual linguistic learning is reinforced 
with audio and oral work from the very beginning moves far more rapidly 
int,o dii'ect comprehen«ior. of rr^-aniiig in the target language. 

Oral reading of» and liaterdnt^ to, easy Latin prose (both with and 
without a script) will help the student to comprehend elementary pat- 
terns without hovinjj; to think in Kngiitjh. Listening I'or comprehension 
ijl a sKili wiiich cat. be developed. 

^ A 



LISTENING TO LATIN RECORDIt^QS FOB COMPREHENSION 



Notes to Inetructor 
The instructor 

. chould have the participanto take note of the liste^ning evaluation 
sheets . 

. should announce that breaks will be given between the tapes for 

note-taking on the preceding tape. 

. should Gununarize the following page as an introduction to the 
tapes and announce the sequence of tapes and breaks as below. 

. Cicero- -Morgan--two playingo (a break between-3 minutes) 
. Cicero--Sonkow6ky—two playings (a break between-3 minutes) 

. should set up the second tape during the third nots -taking 
break . 

. should announce preceding each tape that we are going to listen 
for the Latin nieaning in Latin. 

. should ask for each participant's evaluation of his own listening 
comprehension baaed on first vs second hearing of the same tape 
recording nnd the Morgan va the Sonkowsky tapes. 

Time Needed roinutes for tape introduction 
15 minutes for the breaks 
20 minutes for tnpe piay 

10-1'; roinuten for testimonla and diocuosion. No more 
than thiB^ 



LISTENING TO LATIM HECORDIMCS FOR COMPREHENSION 



Two Cicaro tapas will ba playad. 

The first will be Cicero seloctioas recorded by Professor 
Gareth Morgan of the University of Texas Classics Department. 
Professor Morgan is currently a professor from England here 
at Texas and known to many of you already. He has sponsored 
several evenings of group readings of the Iliad in Greek and 
the Aen^^d in Latin and has, by this means, aroused consider- 
ably more interest among classics staff and students in listen- 
ing to the sounds of these languages than they have shown in 
recent years. He has also been most generous about reading 
on tape and permitting the use of his recordings. His Cicero 
selections were recorded for listening and imitation for the 
Sophomore Latin classes, spring term, 1968. 

The second tape will be a Cicero selection from the Latin for 
Aiaerlcana series recorded by Professor Robert Sonkowsky, who 
is Chairman of the Classics Department at the University of 
Minnesota. (Earlier in his career he too was a member of the 
Classics Department at the University of Texas.) One of his 
specialties is the oral interpretation of ancient literature 
in which he has achieved a distinguished reputation. 

In listening to these two tapes, critical appreciation of the 
readings themselves regarding pronunciation, interpretation, 
and dramatic quality is important. 
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BVALUATION OP INDIVID UAL LATIN CQMPREHENSIOK IM TAPE LISTENIMC 

I>ir«ction«: Fill in the box with t T for tottl comprehension 
or use the fractions 3/~l/2, or 1/4 , 



IX 



III 



IV 



Comprehension of vocabulary 
and inflections 



Comprehension of phrases 



Comprehension of sentences 



Comprehension of total 
reading 



English interference 
(instant translation) 



Aural fatigue 
( concentration) 
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TEACHINC LATIN READt^fl 

Notea to Inatructor 

The Instructor may sumfflArixa Taachina Latin l^f d^i^ g 
and the Unfleene aections which follow this sheet. 

• Structured Phraflcfl for claaaroom Int«iflratio|^ and 
Developing the Ahilitv to Raad a nd Undaratand Latin 
can be briefly noted. 

Time Needed ^-lS minutes 

Materials Needed 
Distler 

Chapter 5— Teachine the T^ nt 

Chapter 6— Teaching the tr eading of Latin 
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TEACHING LATIN READING 

The taaching of reading in Englieh £or native epeakere haa had 

the benefit of thousands of research studies for more than fifty 
yearsl Yet with all this accumulation of evidence, almost any 
adult knows that there has been, and still is, bitter controversy 
among reading specialists, laymen, linguists, psychologists, and 

teachers as to the best way to teach a child to learn to read 
his native language. 

Since many of the same pieces of research are often cited to 
support opposing views for teaching English reading, the notion 
of applying any of these "successful" practices to the teaching 
of Latin reading seems a forlorn hope* 

However, a recent book Learning to Readt The Great Debate 
by Jeanne Chall of Harvard summarizes the methods by which 
children are taught, analyzes the basal Engl^.sh readers, reports 
the general confusion, and offers a few tentative conclusions. 

With 80 little agreement on the question of learning to read 
our own language and with no conclusive research available upon 
learning co read a second language, are Latin teachers attempt- 
ing the Impossible in trying to teach our students to read a 
highly inflected language? 

One of Mrs. Chall's tentative conclusions was that American 
children at the very beginning seem to learn to read English 
more successfully by the "code-emphasis" method rather than 
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by the "meaning-iaethod . " She saye chat "research froo 1912 
t. 1965 indicates that a eode-efflphasia method produces better 
reeulte." Code-emphatie atreeeea "early acquisition of the 

alphabet, asks for more Imaginative content in the stories or 
"underplays concent altogether." Among the code-breakers 
there are several different approaches endorsed: linguistic 
innovations, supplemental or complete phonics programs, indi- 
vidualized reading, the Koncessori syscem, or modifying che 
alphabet (for example, the Initial Teaching Alphabet). 

What the evidence so far does prove: "It neither proves 
nor disproves that one codc-omphasis method (modified alphabet, 
linguistic, or phonic) ie better than another. There is also 
no evidence that either a meaning or a code-emphasis fosters 
greater love of reading or is more interesting to children." 
She further omphaslzes that code-emphasis should be used only 
as a beRlnnlnfi method— a way to start the child— and that once 
he has learned to recognize in print the words he knows, any 
additional work in English decoding is a waste of time and 
ultliPately self defeating. 

Assuming that a Latin teacher may wl6.i to vary the translation 
into English routine of the high school Latin classes, what 
helpful techniques are implied in the previous quotations? 

The first operation in the Latin class would naturally be to 
read the Latin story aloud, in Latin, chorally and/or indi- 
vidually. The phonetic nature of the Latin language makes 
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the sounding out of Latin words quite easy for the beginner. 
When unfamiliar lexical or structural itens appear, the 
neaning nay be Inferred from context, from Latin analogies or 
antonyms proposed by the Instructor, or by reference to the 
vocabulary or explanations following the story. 

Recognition of total forms (lexeme and morpheme (s)) can 
shortly become mastery of them to the point of reproduction 
by means of Latin questions on the story content and pattern 
drills upon the essential forms. 

Dlstler's chapter six, Teaching the Reading of Latin , contains 
the only available analysis, and a valiant one, of the process 
of teaching reading in Latin. 

It should be noted that the writer of this syllabus believes 
that attempts at reading Latin should precede rather than 
follow the mastery and reproduction of new vocabulary and 
structures, unlike Distler. There may not be any "right" 
answer here, but teachers should know why they follow one 
procedure rather than the other.' 

Unaeensj 8iRht rcadingi or previews 

The introduction of a clasa to passages of unfamiliar Latin 
not seen or heard before Is of linguistic benefit to the 
students in encouraging them to attempt to comprehend new 
material. The excerpts should be Interesting and of graded 
structural difficulty. 



A beginning can be made with aeuoea, Latin expraaaiona in 
Engliah, abbreviations, proverbs, sententlae . legal and other 
phrases, or rounds and songs in conjunction with their own 
textbooks. Many of these can and should be introduced from 
the very first. Selected groups can be organized either as 
exaaples of vocabulary already learned or being learned or 
as examples of structures being emphasized. Most teachers 
prefer to use the structure-organization emphasis for these 
important reasons: 

. Repetition of structural examples helps to "fix" Latin 
patterns in the student's mind as opposed to single 
words . 

. The automatic expansion of Latin vocabulary based upon 
the structures presented is met in context. 

. The above combination encourages the student to attempt 
to get at the meaning of unfamiliar passages without 
f ear . 

This kind of experience, gained early in his Latin language 
learning, will pay off many time^j in the future when the stu- 
dent meets longer and continuous prose and poetry passages. 
He will have acquired some confidencuj he will not "freeze" 
at the sight of new words; he will have had continuous expe- 
rience in "intelligent guessing." 
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STRUCTURED PHR/^ES FOR CLASSROOM INTEORATION 



The structured phrases for clsssrooD integrstion sre usually 
supplesentery to the text, but very useful to present to the 

class as Latin tags which are in common usage in English. 

When the occasion arises, as in a text essignment which may involve 
the introduction of prepositional phrases in the accusative or 
ablative case, imperatives, etc., the teacher should write a list 
on the blackboard for students to copy. There will always be 
at least one student in the group to whom one or more of the 
phrases presented will be familiar. The meanings can be arrived 
at through definition or the already knowledgeable student, the 
generalization about the pattern deduced, and some future vocab* 
ulary or morphemic information may thus be prepared for. Five 
minutes ot clas s time should suffice for this particular exercise 
which is as valuable for reading purposes as it is for temporarily 
removing the strait-jacket of the textbook assignment. 



The accusative with preposition; 

ante bellum 

post bellum 

in memoriatn 

per diem 

post mortem 



ante meridiem 
per centum 
post meridiem 
ad infinitum 
Inter nos 



per 86 ad finen 

inter nos In medlas res 

ad nauseam inter alia 

per annum post scriptum 



Ablative with preposition: 



ex llbris 
in situ 
ex tempore 
de facto 
in toto 
pro tempore 
pax voblscum 
vade mecum 
de mortuis 



ab initio 
sine vitio 
sine periculo 
de novo 

lupus in fabuli 
cum laude 
magna cum laude 
summa cum laude 



in absentia 
sub rosa 

non sine causa 
multum in parvo 



pro bono publico 
pro patria 



Ablative without a preposition; 

prima facie 

bona fide 

vlrtute et labore 

fide et amore 

constantlA et vlrtute 

una voce viva voce 



Concordia, Integrltate, Industrie 
fide et fortltudlne 
mea culpa 
vlrtute fldeque 

via 
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NOUMS 

Mominatlvea 

alaa mater 
tempus fugit 
taira firma 
hotfa aapiens 
•t alii 
at cetera 
alter ego 
fflina aana 
pauci sed boni 
pauca aed bona 
lux et Veritas 
rara 4.via 
vita brevis 
oagnum opus 
novua homo 

quot homines, .ot sententiae 
lux et Veritas 
persona non grata 

(S P Q R) Senatus Populusque Romanus 
Roma aeterna 
facta non verba 

Vocativea 
et tu, Brute 
Pater* Noster 



Genitivea 

vox popull 
in loco parentis 
honoris cauaa 
lapaua linguae 
modus operandi 
modus vlvendX 
casus ti^lli 
Anno Domini 
exempli gratia 
Mediclnae Doctor 
Magieter Artium 
Magister Scientia 
Philosophise Doctor 
cum grano sails 
vanitaa vanitatum 
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Pativc 

Oco» regi» patriae 
noil sibi sed patriae 
erede nihi 
suum cuique 
imperare eibi 
eui bono 

da dextram misero 
Nil hofflini certuffl eat 
Vae Vict is 

virginibus puerlsque 

Adverbfl 

hie et ubique 

ibiden, ib. or ibid. 



VERBS 



Imoerativea 



Perf cctfl 



Oifice aut dificede 



obiit-ob. 



vido-quod vide>q«v. 



8cr ipsi t 



nota beno-N.B. 



floruit 



cave canem 



veni vidi vici 



festlna lente 



dlco pordidT 



serva oe 



da dextraa misero 



InfinitivftH 
•rrira huainuB est 
laborSre est orire 
Ifflperare sibl 



Presents 
exeunt onnes 
hie jscet 
id eat-i. e. 
tempus fugit 
timeo Danaos 



Subiunct^v^M 
fiat 

requiescat in pace 
stet— St. 
caveat eoptor 
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DEVELOPIWO THE ABILITY TO REAP AND UNDERSTAND LAT7H AS LATIMO 

The following are some epecific suggeations for developing ability 
to reed end underatand Latin ea Latin* 

If pupils are to read and understand Latin, early selectiona 
should contain only forms, idioms, and constructions elreedy 
presented individuelly in short, easy sentencee (patterna read- 
ings) and then thoroughly drilled in the aame way (pattern 
practice); there should be very few unfamiliar words, and their 
meanings should be easy to infer through association with familiar 
words or from context. Much easy Latin meeting the requirements 
just stated will have to be read by the pupils. If the content 
also is familiar, so much the better. One of the best ways to learn 
a new language is to read in that langusge, books or selections 
already very familiar to the ceader in hie own language, e.g., myths. 

Vocabulary should be learned through direct association rather than 
through the medium of English words. Pictures, f lannelgraphs , 
objects, actions, comic strips, playlets, and films are means of 
providing for thM direct association rather than through the 
medium of English words. When the pupil first attacks a new 
reading selection of the type described, he should use a process 
consisting of three steps: 

a. Read the whole selection through orally, observing sense units 

b. Read the whole selection through rapidly and silently, thinking 
only in Latin, i.e. re Jectir g Knprlish equivalents. 

c. Re-read the selection silently, but more slowly this time to 
get all the meaning, always in the Latin word order 

* The Minnesota Latin Guide , 19 58 
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Thl. proc... .hould b. follow.d by <,u..tlon. .nd an.ver. In 
Utin or m Engll.h. otaX or written, to ts.t und.r.t.ndln, 
ot th. eentont. An oral or vrittan aumaary of the contant la 
another good »..n. of toattng und.rat.ndlng . . . Extenalva 
use of aural-oral Latin and of both written and oral Latin- 
to-LatlB coBpoaltlon 1. very helpful in developing true reading 
•blllty. To ineure development of correct hablte. the reading 
described above ahould all be done In claas aa eight reading. 
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LATIW QUIS TIOMS OM R^ADlMfi 

Noteg to Instructo r 

. Tht instructor tBsy suooarize the text which follows. 

. Note that the materiel is organised sot ^what differently 
from Distler's chapter. 

Tiae_J]eeded about 15 minutes 

Materials needed 
. Oistler 

Chapter 9-- The Art of Queationina 
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LATIN QUESTIONS ON READING 



If reading is a mttar ot "interpreting eignais" ae Di£tler eays or 
a natter of "code breaking" ae the innovators in the schools say> it 
follows that checking up on the code or the signals should indicate 
the degree of comprehension attained by the reader. 

The beginning student must be trained to react to the Latin code, or 
the signals, from the beginning. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the average American student depends far too lieavily upon the 
lexical items, and in English word order at that, to extract meaning 
from a Latin sentence. 

To keep him focused upon the signals, or the code which is in such 
contrast to his native speech, the use of Latin questions on the Latin 
text will obviate many of the customary difficulties in future Latin 
reading. These questions may go from the simple to the complex, but 
they should always be controlled by the structural context of the 
passage. To ensure that the student is comprehending the Latin, the 
teacher must insist that the student alwayo answer with the substitute 
for the Interrogative word Virst. 

In general Uiey are of three types in format: 
1 . Subctltution 

In questions and answers of this kind, the question is 
based upon a given Latin utterance from which the answer 
word is to be supplied. 



Pueri oaglitro sfintentias auas dont. 

m mm 

Cul sontentloB dant? (Maglotro.) Quae dant pueri? (Sententiae.) 

Qui eententias dant? (Pueri.) Quid agunt pueri? (Dant eententiae.) 
The above are the Binpleet form of the eubetltutlon queatlon, and can 
easily become inonotonoualy automatic if persisted In too long. 

Variations on the ones cited involve a conscious choice on the part of the 
pupil as veil as iBemory and the automatic response for the structure 
slot: 

Cul sententias das? (Magiotro.) Qulo accipit eententias? (Magister.) 
Quie mihi sententias dat? (Puer.) Quid accipio? (Sententias.) 
Quid agit puer qui ad me venit? (Dat sententias.) 
Cui sententias tuas reddo?/reddaffi? ^Puero.) 
Quibus sententias vestras reddo? (Puerls.) 
Cuius est sententia? (Pueri.) 
Quorum sunt sententiae? (Puerorum.) 
Obviously tiie second set should not be used until it is clear that all 
students are able to handle the first set correctly. 
2. Transformation 

This type of question usually involves versions of tense 
changes in verbs, direct to indirect statement, active to 
passive, and vice versa with other corresponding changes. 
. Sententlae vestrae correctae ount. Quid ©agister 

fecit? (Correxlt sententias magister.) 
. eras hlc adero. Quid dixi? 
(DixistI te eras hlc adfuturum esse.) 
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. DQx trlbunoG convocavlt. A quo tribuni 
convocatl sunt? (A duce tribuni convocati sunt.) 
3. Expansion: the addition of a vord or clause 

. Si quis ffiilltes ducit, quo nomine vocatur? 

(Dux vocatur.) 
. Quo consllio puer ad tabulam it? (Puer ad tabulam 
it ut in earn scrlbat.) 
The questions in Distler's chapter 9, The Art of Questioning , are cited 
vlth forniat appropriate to various elementary Latin structures. His 
circumlocutions to avoid the exact wording of the passage should be 
carefully studied and imitated. Variety in question form Is desirable. 

The kind of question Diotler does not ask should be noted. He does not ask 
an "open-ended" question, A general yth^ question is to be avoided at the 
early stages and the intermediate ones as veil. The reason for this is 
that the questioner is carefully controlling tlie structures by asking only 
one question at a time on one particular structure which is indicated by 
the question word itself. He does not want to elicit any freelance oral 
composition with probable errors which will have to be unlearned later. 

Procedure: 

In the examples given, several questions were asked upon one 
sentence. A useful variation of this pattern is to spread 
these types of questions throughout a whole story, asking 
only one or two questions to a sentence. A further variant 
is to ask questions on all the verbs in the story, or all the 
ablatives, or all the accusatives and f^.ubjects. Thus the 
reading matter may be covered without having to resort to 
English and practice in both vocabulary and structures can 
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be covered in depth with brief Latin questions and Latin 
answers. 



For elementary stories in the beginning text where content 
nay not be especially significant, spreading the questions over 
the whole story may be preferred to intensive questions, sen- 
tence by sentence. These elementary stories ehould, of course, 
be answered with books closed. Experiment later with more 
advanced material by asking students the questions sometimes with 
boo'^d open, sometimes with books closed. 

Occasionally, the questions may be answered in writing, within 
a ten or fifteen minute span, and then compared before going 
on to sight reading or other class activities. 

Intensive questioning, sentence by sentence, is a useful means 
for assisting comprehension of new material which has been 
read aloud in Latin first. 
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Lilt tit LAtln qucfltion worda 

A list of basic structure Latin words and phrases folXows- 
for beginners! 

Quia, quid— answered in saae case ana environment 
Qualis. quale— answered by adjective denoting quaiity, bonus 
Quantus-a-uB— answered by adjective denoting sise, parvus 
Quot— answered by nuffleral, pauci 

Qu5 modS— answered by adverb; or cum with abstract noun 

cum virtute. magna virtute 
Quo auxilio/quo instrGmento— answered by non-personal noun 

in ablative, aladio . manu 
Quo consilio--answered by purpose clause, ^ 
Qua condicione--answered by ^ clause 

Quam Ob rem, quare— answered by propter amSrem . amore or 

quod cupit . a clause 
QuandS— answered by jibi. ut, etc. in a clause, or by noun 
phrase ante diem, aub nocte . hieme equivalent to 

_^uo tempore which may also be used. Both answered 
by time expressions. 
Quotlens— (how often) answered by saeoe . numouam . or 

frequentative numeral 
Quam diG--(how long) answered by accusative multSs dies . 
totam noctem 

qu5-quem ad locum--anawered by accusative ad urbem . domum, 

Romam . 

ubivquo loco--an8wered by place where in oppidS . sub arbore 
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unde-quo ex loco— answered by ablative ease de taonte . 

a Britannia 

cur-quare and quaa ob rea can likewise be ansvered with 
q"o<i plus indicative verb 

More sophisticated questions can be framed for advanced stu- 
d*,nts, still oaintaining the emphasis on the signals. Reading 
comprehension is the goal. Variation in the lexical items 
used, such as antonyms, negative, and double negative questions 
are useful for this purpose: 

The command "responde allter LatTnZ " " aUter " in order to elicit 
either lexical or structural items equivalent to the previous 
statement should be used whenever possible. 

As a last resort in questioning, the question " quid signifieflt 
An&lice" permits the student who is in obvious confusion to 
demonstrate his errors beyond a doubt. 
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Wotee to Instructor 

The instructor should not read any of these questions, 

but slnjply coBunent upon the fact that they are a con- 
venient summary of phrases pertinent to the Chapter 9 
assignment in Oistler— and are to be tried out in high 
school classes in connection with the chapter on tiie 
Art of questioning where pertinent. 
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* CLASSROOM PHRASEQI^QCy 
A. JU.MtlHOAY 



A. QUESTXON-AMD.AMSWBR WORDS lEST COPy AVAIUBLE 



quis-quid, etc.? 


who. what, to whoia. etc.? 




quo Instruoento? 


with what? 


VADxa bxve/ UBrxve^ 


quo? 


to what Dlace? 


van 9 xxi) 


ubi? 


in what place? 


\ Au f i#oc A bAva^ 


unde? 


fton what olaca? 


^a, eXi; 


quo modo? 


how? 


\ AO w » n / 


cur? 


why? 


vquxa^ i 


quam ob rem? 


why 


\ODf propcer^ 


quando? 


when 


VAeiopo&ax rnrasej 


qualia? 


of what aort? 


vAQj ec wive ox quaxity/ 


quantus-a-um? 


how big? 


VAUj CG wxve or quancx wy j 


quot? 


how many? 


v^aroxnax ) 


quo tus-a-ua 


the "what^th"? 


(Ordinal) 


quotiena? 


how often? 


(Kumberal adverb) 


quo conalllo? 


for what purpose? 


(Ut) 


qua de causa? 


for what reason? 


(Gerund(ive) and causa) 


qua condlclone? 


on what condition? 


(Conditional clause) 


utrun. . .an? 







B. GRAMMATICAL TERMS 



i Verbum, nomen, Verb, HOun, 

adiectivum, adverbium, adjective, adverb 

^Reprinted from Latin Teaching —Vol . 28, No. A, February, 1953 
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pronomen, praepositio, 

m 

•upinum, serundiuB 
participium. 

ii Casus nominaervus 

vocatfvus, aceusativus» 
ablatlvus, locatlvus 
ill Bssculini, fefflinini, 

neutrius geoeris 
iv slngularicer, pluralitar 

V priDSi secunda, etc* 
persona 

vi toapus praasiost ^ucuruo, 
imperfectua, perfectua, 
plusquaaperfectuD. 
futurua et perfectua (or 
futurura exactua) 
vii Bodus indicativus, 

iaperatlvus, subiunctivus , 
gerundivus, infinltivus 



viii voce acCiva, paaslva 

ix gradus poaitlvus, 

eoaparatlvue , supcrlaelvue 



adjeeeive, advert 
8ttpioa» gerund 
participle, article 

Moainative casa, etc* 

of tha aasculiae, Ceaioine 

neuter gender 

in the single, plural» 

first peraon, etc. 

tenae 



aood 



voice 

degrees of coaparison 
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% (coniugAffe), dficllnare to conjugate, doeiine 

xi sontoatlA oentenee 
xii oratio recta, oratio obllqua direct, indirect, apeeeh 



C. CLASSROOM WORDS AMD PHRASES 



ludus 


•chooi 


cella, conclave 


rooD 


creta 


chalk 


tabula (nigra) 


blackboard 


Ceneatra 


window 


ianua, porta 


door 


aella 


chair 


cathedra 


oastait'a chair 


Oaculum 


Stick 


charta, pagina 


paper, page 


liber 


book 


libellua 


notebook 


atraroentum 


ink 


stilua, calamus 


pencil, pen 


magister 


master 


oagister summus, supreous 


headmaster 


toga magistri 


gown 


discipulttfi 


pupil 


puella 


girl 



hovoloftiuB 
tititinnibulua sonat 

mm M 

Salve-ote 

vale*ete 

eoitslde, sede 

tace-ete 

noli exclamare 

pensua 

Glaude» aperl 
incipe 

perge, pergamus 
satis 

aninun ateende 

specti 

nagna voce, clara voce 
yeclea 

noli dormire 
redi ad eellam 
veni hue 
ttane hie 
abi 

tange pedes 
lea 

minloie 

abi In malam rem 
nolite colloqui 



clock 

tha bell rings 

« 

good-norning, afternoon 

goodbye 

sit down 

shut-up 

don't shout 

hoDSwork 

close» open 

btigin 

go on, let us go on 

enough 

attend 

look at 

in a loud» clear voice 
read aloud 
wake up 

go back to your seat 
come here 
stay here 

go away 

touch your toes 

yes 

no 

disappear 
don*t chatter 
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cape cretatn 

scrib«» describe in tabula 

intellegisne? 
explica 

m 

quia explieare potest? 
Latine 

allter (Latine) 

quid signlflcat? 

iterum 

f ruatra 

£orta8se 

quod tempua? 

qui (a) Bodua? 

cuius generis? 

quota est pagina? 

quotua eat veraua? 

featina, celeriter 

silentio 

o me DiseruoS 

c lupplterS 

o abominandisslme , scelerar i^joime 

bustirape, carnlfex, furclfor. 

(more succinctly) o peasioe! 

o stultitiaro tuaml 

roonstrum horrendum, informe, 
ingens erroram feclstl 



take the chalk 
write, draw on. .* . 
do you understand? 
explain 

who can explain? 

in Latin 

iu another way 

what does It mean? 

again 

in vain 

perhaps 

what tense? 

what Bood? 

what f'tsnder? 
which page? 
which line? 
hurry up 
in silence 
alas 

scoundrel 
(of a howler) 
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quid oportuit to dlcore? 

gratias tibi (quaa aaxiaaa) ago 

quo node vales? 

nonne tibi videtur? 

nea quiden senteneia 

ita veto 

da nihil sis! 

liceene aihi exira? 

quid ear. tibi nooen? 

aegrotatne? 



what ought you to have said? 

thank you 

how are you? 

do you agree? 

in my opinion 

o£ course 

give QGi please 

nay I leave the room? 

what is your naou? 

ia he ill? 



This list could be exteaded alnost ad infinitum and can never 

be complete. Some phrases are in constant uaoi others enjoy 

a brief period of popularity end then disappear, while sone 

become bywords in the form and never fail to get their laugh. 

lb 

It has been suggested that it is unnecessary to use the Latin 
grammatical terms but I have found that the boys ask for them 
and like to keep in the foreign language as much as possible. 
Within a very short time they become commonplace and as easy 
and quick to say as their English counterparts. I use only the 
most common and obvious of these words since any real discussion 
or explanation of abstract grammar and syntax Is naturally a 
matter tor English. Nor must it be supposed that the use of these 
terms in Latin or in Greek is essential for Oral Methods, nor 
indeed that their use will of Itself improve the boys' knowledge 
of Latin and Greek grammar. 
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Sob. poople »ay hesitate to uae these claeeroom phraees on the 
grounds that to do so U to »l.rapr.a««t the Roaan world, that the 
Roaan word feneaera vaa aoaethlng vary different froa a aodern 
window, but to point out, at a later etage, the difference between 
the two can be tha occasion for a very useful lesson In background. 
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DEMONSTRATION: LATIN QUESTIONS ON RF.AOING 

Heft to Imtructor 

. Discuss with tho partieipants possible ways o£ pre- 
sentation o£ the text before the asking of Latin 
questions on it, e.g., oral reading Mith and without 
the text, summary of the text in simpler Latin, re- 
reading of the text, discussion of problems in compre- 
hension, etc. ror the sake of this demonstration, 
tell the participants to assume a fair degree of 
comprehension already exists. 

Rfia<* Pudens Nunc Est Juvenis to the participants, 

allowing some additional time for silent re-reading. 
. Ask the participants the questions, requiring both 

group and individual responses. 
. Repeat the process, but ask the participants not to 

look at the text this time. 
. Explain that the questions are basically concurncd with 

structure— teaching Latin grammar orally. The main 
topic in this lesson is the use of the ablative case 
without prepositions (time, when and moans), but 
questions involving the use of the ablative and the 
accusative with prepositions (which c ;;e sCudents have 
already met) arc used for contrast ond comparison. 
A few of the qu&stions are asked simply to ensure 
compr ehension. 

Time Needed — 60 minufas 

ERIC 
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DEHONSTRATIONi LA TIN QUESTIONS ON READIMC 

fucSns Nimc jumis 

Pudlni n9n jaa puert juvenis. Quffdaa (a certain) diS 
amlcl ab urbe equta venlunt. In oagnun agrua ante caaam amici 
venlunt; PudSns afflXcOs ot p8ne at cSseo et vino pSsclt (feeds). 
Duo^hoDines edunc at bibunt, de longo itinera ec dl Rffnt dXcunt. 
"Labore multl Romani nunc aagna praesis caplunt. Mercfftor 
Venditpr oultaa res vendit et hoDlncs rSa ee cquta et plauatrXa 
ad longinquaa terraa portent. Venditor aalcSa in Gailiam nitcit 
ubi Bultia res vendunt. Cur Pudena nagni cue eeleritite ad 
Venditoren non procSdie ee laborco etiam nSn petit?" 
ReapondeCe Latlne: 

1. Quando aolcl veniunt? Quodao die. 

2. Quo auxilio amlcl veniunt? Equxa. 

3. Unde tree aolcl veniunt? Ab urbe. 

4. Quo amlcl veniunt? In agrum. 

5. Quo auxilio Pudena aoilcoB paacit? Pane et caaeo et vlnS. 

6. Ubi edunt et bibunt honinea? Ante caaam. 

7. De quo homineo dlcunt? De longo itinere et de RomS. 

8. Quo atxillo Rooanl praemia caplunt? Labore. 
Quia est Venditor? Mercator. 

10. Quo auxilio homines res portant? P,t equls et plauetrls. 

11. Quo homines res portant? Ad longlnfjugfl terras. 

12. Quo Venditor amlcos mlttit? In Calliam. 

^Dum (while) regularly takes the present tense to denote con- 
tinued action in <p09t' tii&B. 

Living Latin by permission of Glnn and Company 
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TOO MUCH TRANSLATION 

NoteB for Inatructor 

Participants should take notes on the following 
pages. 

The instructor should read one of the literal 
translations following the topic. 

Tine Ncedgd««10-lS ninutes 




TOO MUCH TRANSLATtQM 

The Bodern loraign languages have nade great progress In 
varying the translation-only treatment of their literatures 
by emphasizing target language questions and summaries 
designed to promote cc ^prehension in the language itself. 

Many Latin teachers have been most reluctant to abandon 
formal English translation in any degree because they insist 

t 

Chat it'a: 

* 2Sill, way to be sure a student knows his Latin 

syntax 

. a big help to his English, especially vocabulary 
. a definite and specific assignment which will not 

permit subterfuge or laziness 
. a splendid training in attention to detail 

There are still a few Latin teachers who teach translation 

from Latin in two stages: 

. first, a "literal" translation into English 
. second, a translation of the so-called "literal" 
English into "idiomatic" English 

This procedure was generally discredited even before the descrip- 
tive linguists pointed out the structural contrasts between 
English and Latin. The absurdities of ch'^ literal cranslation 
are satirized in the l.andouts followingj "Concerning a Youth . ." 
and "Ferdinand in Translation English." 
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DletlerU commentB upon translation as the chief means of 
testing cofflprehenslon sre pertinent and shared by almost all 
specialists in the teaching of beginning languages. 

Translation Is ojne way of testing comprehension, but It should 
not be the only vay or the most frequently used wa>. 

The use of Latin summaries, Latin equivalents and opposltes, 
transformations, questions, and other devices suggested by 
Dlstler Is otrongly urged upon all Latin teachers at both 
beginning and advanced levels. 

The greatest disadvantage of translation Is, of course, the 
one too seldom mentioned by the translation proponents: 

that the Latin class Is turned into an English classi with a 
premium tlaced upon the English results. 

The Irony of this situation has not entirely escaped the pro- 
ponents of translation-only, as they observe that a good English 
translation indicates per se cotrespond ing insight into the 
Latin, as well as fluency in English. 

Every teachef, however, who has drawn Home oi the less-gifted 
students in a Latin class, has met .he student who produces 
a literal translation which he cannot turn into clear English. 
He cannot understand the meaning of the literal English he has 
produced and frankly admits he doesn't know what the Latin in 
saying either. 
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This kind of student, as well as tho more llugulst Ically 
sophisticated one, will benefit considerably by variations 
from the translation routine proposed by the present specialists 
in Latin teaching. He will even comprehend some of the Latin 
as Latin if he is given a thance*' 



CONCERNING A VOUTH WHO WAS UNABLE TO LIE 

A certain father of a family to whom there was a sufficiently 
large farm, moreover a son In whom he etjpecially rejoiced, gave 
this one for a gift on his birthday a little axe. He exhorted 
him greatly to use the weapon with the highest care, lest It 
might be for a detriment to himself. The youth promised himself 
be about to obey. 

When It was necessary for that one, on account of business, to 
seek a certain walled town, situated not far, this one, the axe 
having been hastily seized, departs into the garden, about to cut 
down each most flourishing cherry tree. 

That one, his home having been resought. Inflamed with wrath, 
the servants being called together, asked who might have been 
the author of this so g-e/it slaughter. All were denying, when 
this one, running up to that one, "Truly, by Hercules," said 
he, "0 my father, I am unable to lie. I myself cut down the tree 
with that little axe which thou gaveet to me for a present." 

--Dr. H. W. Johnston 
"Ferdinand" In Translation English 

The mother of Ferdinand who was, by chance, a cow. asked from 
the latter on account of what thing he was not running and Jumping 
"It ought bo be for a disgrace to you," she said, "not to Jump 
and run." It was pleasing, howevar, to Ferdinand to sit under 
a certain cork tree and to perceive the flowers by means of his 
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nose. Ferdinand having been born three years, while he was 
sitting in the same place, saw certain men approaching himself. 
Who, in truth, were coming in order that they might choose a 
bull who, because of great size of body and incredible boldness, 
might be able to fight with great brevity in the arena of Madrid. 
8uddettly> however, Ferdinand having been bored through in respect 
to his rear by the small dart of a bee. Jumped with great speed 
and ran now hither, now thither, and agitated the air by vast 
breathings. On account of which thing he was thought to be 
worthy who should be chosen. And so, having been chosen he was 
carried to Madrid by means of a cart. When he had put forth his 
head into the gate of this arena, certain men. Bander illeros and 
Pieadores in respect to name, were so frightened that, as a result, 
they fled, it happened that one uut of the very pretty ladies 
threw flowers into the arena for a help to the Matador. Ferdinand 
himself, when he had seen these flowers, wa^ affected with great 
Joy, and sat down in order that he might take au great and as long 
a smell as possible. He denied that he would fight. "It does 
not behoove me to fight, nor is it to my interest," he said. Since 
these things were thus, Ferdinand was carried homo by a cart, and 
even now he sits while smelling flowers with his no&e. under his 
own cork tree. 

John K. Colby 

— -From The Classical Journal 
Volume 42, Number 3 
December 1946. 



will you report whether your own Increased Latin listening 
comprehension affected your Latin teaching during the past 
weeks and in what ways? 

Please make written suggestions for Latin classroom tech- 
niques in developing and improving the Latin-listening 
skill for comprehension. 

Prepare a 10-minute reading lesson on which you will ask 
Latin questions on a specified text for demonstration to 
all participants in Session IV. These questions should 
deal with a specific point of grammar (structure) as was 
illustrated in the demonstration. The comprehension-type 
question is not our immediate goal here even though the 
most elementary structure-type question will, in a sense, 
also be a comprehension question. Copies of your reading 
lesson ought to be provided for each participant. Ques- 
tions may appear on the same sheet or on a separate one. 
Practice teaching this reading lesson to your classes. 
For additional help see Critique Checklist on Latin 
Questions on Reading in Session IV. 

Reading 

. Syllabus lecture topics in Session III 
• Diswler 

Chapter 3 Teaching the Morphology pp. 10-57 
Chapter 7 The Use of Tapes pp. 141-158 
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FEEDBACK FROM SESSION III 

NotftB to Instructor 

• Discuss current status o£ Latin listening comprehension 
in participants' Latin classes. 
. ♦ Ask for participants^ suggestions for improving students* 
listening comprehension in high school classes. 

Time Needed — 10 minutes 
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LATIN AND THE MODIFICATION OF THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 

Notes to Instructor 

The following sections should be presented to participants for note, 
taking: 

. Latin and the modification of the modem foreign language 
linguistic approach 

• The taped pattern drill 

• What constitutes a good drill tape? 

• The tape recorder in the classx-oom 
TimeJIeeded— 20-30 minutes 

Materials Needed 

• Sister 

Chapter 3 —Teaching the Morphology 
Chapter T— The Use of !tepes 
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LATIN AND THE MODIFICATIOM OF THE MQDERM 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 



Latin teachers should keep in mind that attainment of the 
reading objectives for Latin can be greatly facilitated by 
many, but not all, of the aural-oral technigues used in 
the learning and teaching of the modern languages. 

The immediate goal of "developing speakers of foreign languages 
in today's world" does not apply to Latin. However, the fact 
~^3£ linguistic and learning theories tend to support the 
listening-speaking skills as an approach to language learning 
means that the tin sound system can and should be exploited 
as an aid to mastery. 

Aural-oral practice in, Latin means that the student is using 
the language rather than talki ng about it . That is, a basic 
phrase or sentence can be imitated, repeated, and manipulated 
far oftener in speech than in writing; and oral classroom or 
laboratory practice allows immediate correction of errors. 

The aural-oral approach in Latin is not the direct method, nor 
the conversational approach. It consists of oral practice in 
given portions of the language, all carefully controlled by 
the Instructor. 

Descriptive linguists in general believe that the listeniag- 
speaking skills should be kept separate, from the reading and 
writing skills in the beginning stages of language learning. 
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This separation is obviously a practical one in the sequence of 
skills postulated for the "use" of many modern languages. The 
linking of listening-speaking as one stage and the addition of 
reading-writing as a later stage make sense in the acquisition 
of many languages, especially those such as French, Arabic, 
Chinese, Swahili, and others. 

For Latin, one prefers to group these s cills rather differently! 
listening-speaking-reading (visual) as the initial combined 
approach. Thus ears, eyes, and tongue all facilitate the 
language-learning process. Writing Latin, that is, either 
translation from English to Latin, or free Latin composition 
would then be postponed until the advanced stages of study .'n 
the language. 

Therefore, development of the listening-speaking-reading skills 
concurrently through mutual reinforcement facilitates the attain- 
ment of the Latin reading objective more efficiently than the 
grammar-translation method. 

The age level and the characteristics of the learners are im- 
portant factors in the methods which the teacher uses. The 
materials — textbook, tapes and visuals — are- likewise strong 
considerations in methodology. 

The experienced teacher knows that students learn only what they 
d^ in a foreign language and that the necessity for adapting 
the materials to their capabilities is important for their 
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success in learning Latin. (Analysis o£ the language can and 
should be i^ostponed until a later time.) 

The teacher must select from a wide variety of procedures and 
materials. Ue should be acquainted with the new materials and 
procedures, but In using them, he must not make the fatal mistake 
of simply adding these to his previous ma^erials and procedures. 
The new ones should replace some of the old ones. 

Some of the textbooks now in use are geared to grammar-translation 
methods « as well as to English-to-Latln composition. The teacher 
who attempts to mix this combination with the aural-oral approach 
(without deleting many of the features in his current text) will 
find that hla students will become hopelessly confused. 

The grsoimar -translation text attempts to teach the student about 
the language at the same time that he is trying to learn it; and 
a great many students thus treated have learned very little Latin 
although they may be able to name a variety of syn'iactlcai uses 
of datives, ablatives, and subjunctives. 

At the beginning stages of reading and laarn5.ag the language, 
ther« are a great many grammatical facts which the student does 
not need to kaow. What he does need to d£ is to practice Latin 
in Latin-to-Latin drills. 

Generalizations about the language, contrasts with English, 
comparisons and contrasts within the Latin should be made after 
the student has had practice in meeting Latin structures rather 
than before. 
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The taped Pattern drill 

The aim of most Latin classes Is to Increase the student's 
ability to "read" Latin. In this section we shall consider 
that by reading Latin, we mean reading and comprehending 
Latin in Latin* 

To help the student attain this ability, we ask him to be 
able to manipulate Latin-to-Latin structures without detouring 
through English. Repetition and over-learning of structures 
can be handled most effectively by the use of tapes on which 
are recorded pattern drills for practice. Beginning Latin tapes 
differ from modern foreign language tapes primarily Jn the 
vocabulary (literary rather than spoken). In addition, there 
is no set of Lacin tapes currently on the market which follows 
the "situation" dialog common to many modern foreign language 
tapes . 

Almost every contemporary Latin tajctbook being used in the 
schools today possesses an opti'jaal or Integral set of tapes, 
following the pattern set by the Michigan workshop of 1952— 
structures and vocabulary taken from, or based upon, the 
stories or basic sentences In the text. 

The most frequently used types for these tapes are substitu- 
tion, transformation, and expansion, examples of which will 
be given. 
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Probably the least effective type is the one consisting of 
certain examples of transformations. Tht following three 
structures have not^ in the writer's opinion, proved effec- 
tive as transformation drills on tape for the beginning 
student : 

• Active to passive voice and vice versa 

. Direct to indirect statement and vice versa 

• Clause to ablative absolute and vice versa 

The reasons are obvious: 

• Too many changes are involved. 

. The number of syllables necessary to make a meaningful 
pattern exceeds the upper limit recommended by specialists. 

. Their effectiveness in contributing to reading comprehen- 
sion has not been demonstrated. 

These three syntactic features can probably be learned more 
effectively by devices other than transformation: 

. The Latin actives and passives may be contrasted with 
each other, the student selecting, rather than producing, 
the transformation. 
. The tense variations in indirect statements depending 
upon th»i governing verb for precise interpretation should 
be emphasia^ed. 

. The active and passive participial ablatives should be 
contrasted for comprehension; the comprehension of the 
appropriate substitute clauses is also useful, but not 
their production. 
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All of the above are perhaps handled more effectively through vrltten 
rather than oral patterns. 

A fourth Latin feature vhlch the writer believes should not be com- 
mitted to oral drill is the tvo-sentence combination vith a relative 
pronoun substitute. Again, there are too many operations involved 
for the beginner, and the nxunber of syllables Is automatically too 
great. This particular practice is far more useful as a vrltten 
exercise or a dictation exercise. 

Some "dont's" In tape use 

. Do not trap your class in the "lock-step" use of tapes. Do not hold 
back the student vho has already mastered a tape until his class- 
mates catch up with him. Allow him to progress into more advanced 
tapes, working ahead with him in the text as well. 

. Do not allow students to work with tapes until after they have 
met the patterns in a class orientation and thoroughly understand 
'the structure involved. 

. Do not allow students to substitute tape facility for reading 
weakness. A careful integration, both pedagogical and linguistic, 
f s necessary at all times. 

. Do not use class time for student practice of tape drills. 
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What conatltutes a good drill tape ? 



I. Structure 

A. The purpose of the drill la aa clear to the student 
as it is to the teacher. 

1. Instructions are given in direct, simple English. 

2. Instructions contain an example of the expected 
student response. 

B. The exercise presents one problem at a time, and. If 
possible, graded In difficulty. 

C. When an oral response is elicited, the correct vesponse 
should follow the student's, with an additional pause 
following, for the student to repeat for reinforcement. 
The student therefore has a chance to hear and to repeat 
the correct response. 

D. The pace of the exercise is lively and approximates 
natural performance. 

E. The pauses for student response are adequate, but not 
too long. 

F. The given exercise does not exceed 10 minutes. 

G. Utterances do not exceed 10-12 syllables (for beginners 
with familiar r.aterial.) 

TI. Material 

A. The material is an integral part of subject matter 
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previously covered in class. 

B, The material Is presented In a variety of drills and 
exercises. 

III. Recording 

A. The voice is pleasant, natural, enthusiastic. 

B. The dictation is precise. 

C. A uniform tone-volume is maintained throughout. 

D. The voice is varied (other than that of the regular 
teacher) • 

IV. Some suggested Don* ts is connection with tapes. 

A. Don't use tapes with long sentences which the student 
cannot remember. 

B. Don't confuse and frustrate the student by using tapes; 

1. With rambling directions 

2. Unclear objectives 

3. Multiplicity of objectives 

A. Re-presenuation of rules and grammatical principles 

C. Don't use tapes monotonous in material or manner of 
presentation. 

D. Don't use unfamiliar material, except for certain 
exercises of listening comprehension. 

E. Don't use technically imperfect tapes: distortion, 
background noises, or Inadequate volume level. 
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T he tape recorder in the clfes sroom 

Experience during the past few years has shown that, in aany 
ways, the tape recorder in the classrooin has certain advan- 
tages over the language labor<^tory situation. 

Certainly the integration c»£ the drill tape with the work in 
the classroom is psychologically more obvious to the student 
than the same work done in the language laboratory. The skill- 
ful teacher will turn part of the class time into a language 
laboratory with a tape recorder in the room. With the addition 
of language laboratory facilities, he will emphasize the 
library study or practice features of the laboratory. Too 
often the foreign language student has psychologically compart- 
mentalized his practice in the lab and . his linguistic experiences 
in the classroom. 

The teacher can orient the students to a new tape with a tape 
recorder in the classroom. In other words, he can teach the 
tape before he allows the students to practice it. This 
admonition applies, of course, to the pattern drills through 
which a student is learning new structural features and to 
tapes which involve simple substitutions and transformations 
(such as number and tense) of given statements. 

Achievement tapes such as expansion drills and tests belong 
in a more advanced category and may be used without previous 
orientation. 
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The use of tapes, whether in the classroom or in the language 
laboratory, can increase the efficiency of learning, teaching, 
and testing the "drill" features of Latin at various stages. 

. A well-constructed Latin tape guarantees student prac- 
tices in Latin for six-tc ten-minute periods without 
English disgressions. 

• The proper drill tape while forcing students to concen- 
trate upon the Latin patterns also . stimulates them to 
match the machine pauses in time and accuracy. 

. The tape assists conscious choice of new patterns while 
furnishing practice in ones already learned. 

. With headphones every student has an equal hearing of 
the tape. 

. With more than one tape recorder, or tape deck, individual 
progress may be encouraged and should be. 

The tape's most practical uses have to do with the saving in 
energy, time, and voice for the teacher. A good tape can be 
utilized many times. It is uniform in timing, pauses, pronun- 
ciation, and precision, features which the teacher cannot 
possibly reduplicate several times during a class hour. 

Imitation of the tape's good Latin pronunciation at all times 
develops the student's mastery of the sounds and quantities of 
Latin . 
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PATTERN DRILL TOFES 



Notes to Instructor 

• This section should constitute a kind of dialog vltb participants: 
.. The Instructor reads the descriptive material and> vhen 
giving type examples, should act as tape recorder or native 
informant vith the participants producing the correct ansvers. 

. The participants should take notes on descriptive material. 

Time Needed—Us minutes 
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PATTERN DRILL TYPES 



Sttbfttitution (including case manipulation)! the student 
it required to eubatitute a noun or adjective or pronoun 
in the same case* 



A. 



B. 



To teach the production of adjectives, answer the 
questions, using the appropriate adjective in the 
correct form. (The Basic Sentence for these 
questions is A f onte pura puro def luit aoua , ) 



Quail a fonts deflult aqua pure? 
Quails fons aquam puram habet? 
Quails fons aquam turbulentam habet? 
Quails aqua a fonts puro deflult? 



Puro a fonte. 

Purus fons. 

Turbulentus fons. 

Pura aqua, 
etc. 



To review production of noun cases. Each set begins 

with the statement that a certain noun exists. Use 

this noun in answering the questions that follow: 

1. Auctor est. Quis opus laudat? Auctor opus laudat. 



Quern opus delectat? 
A quo opus laudatur? 
Cui opus placet? 
Cujus opus laudamus? 



Auctorem opus delectat. 
Ab auctore opus laudatur. 
Auctori opus placet. 
AuccorlG opus laudamus. 



2. Stultl sunt 



Quos fortune terret? Stultos fortuna terret 
Qui fortunam tlmenc? Stultl forcunam tlmenc 
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II* Tranifornationt tha student is asked to transforffl the 
syntax. 

A. To teach the production of the present infinitive. 
To the sentence on the left* add potest and change 
the verb to the infinitive to show that the action 
can happen. 

Auctor opus laudat. Auetor opus laudare potest. 
A cane aper tenetur. A cano aper tenerl potest. 

B. To teach the production of the present participle.* 
Change the relative clauses to participles. 

1. Canis qui latrat non mordet. Canls latrans non 

oordet . 

Caneo qui latrat non timeous. Canem latrantem non 

tiaeous . 

Cani qui latrat non noceous. Can! latranti non 

nocemus . 

2. Vir qui fugit fortls non est. Vir fugiens fortle non est 

Viruo qui fugit videmus. ViruD fugienteo videous 

etc. 

C. To teach cho production of the ablative absolute.* Change 
the subordinate clauses to ablative absolute. The 
meaning ii^ill be approxinately the same. 

Dum auctor opus laudat... Auctoxe opus laudante, 

Dum stulti fortunam tlment-. Stultis fortunam timentlbus. 

*Thi8 type of drill is suited for written work only. 
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ZXX. BKpaiiiion i th« student is required to add iteos. 

A. To teach the recognition of the perfect active. 
Expand each sentence with the appropriate time 
expression: tengorc praesenti . **in the present" 
tempore praeterito . "in the past." 

1. Auctor opus laudavit. Tenpore praeterito— auctor 

opus Xaudivit 

Auctor opus laudat. Teopore praesenti— auctor 

opus Xaudat. 

2. StuXti fortunam tioent. Tenpore praesenti--stuXtI 

fortunam tinest. 

StuXtl fortunam timuirunt. Tempore praetgrito stuXti 

fortunam timuerunt. 

etc . 

Variations on the above types appear in some series of pattern 
driXXs. TerminoXogy, as you wiXX see, varies accordingXy > The 
foXXowing types were named by E, M. Stack Language Laboratory 
and Modern Language T eaching . New York, Oxford Press, 1966 
pp. 38-46. Some anonymous Latin adaptations foXXow. 

IV. AnaXo3v : the student is asked to use words in a new way. 

It is especialXy suitabXe for teaching adjective agreement 

and inflections of verbs. 
Adjectives 

Puer est altus. Quails est puella? Puella &at alta. 

Miles esc altus. Quails est amita? Amies est alta. 

Oeus est magnus. Quills est dea? Dea est magna. 

Mullet est magna. Quails est agrlcola? Agricola est magnus. 

etc . 



Vftrbt 

Sum In XtaXii. Ubl est ilXe/illa/is/ea? 
Sumus in Xtalii, Ubi eteittl 
Ettis in Italia. Ubi aunt/Romanl? 
Eatis in Italia. Ubi aum? 



££t in Italia. 
Sunus in Italii. 

am 

Sunt in Italii. 
Bfi in italii. 



ate. 



Nouns 

Viam/villam video. 
Puella. 
Amicus . 
insula. 
Teapluo. 
Canis. 
Leo. 
Animal . 



etc . 



Viam/villam video* 
Puellam video. 
Afflicum video. 
Insulam video. 
Teuplum video. 
Canam video. 
Leonem video. 
Animal video. 



Stack's "fixed increment" drill we should now classify as the 
expansion type for Latin. His "paired sentence" drill we 
should place under tranaf ormation today. Note these examples 
and compare with Sweet's. 



Present participles 

1. Pandora arcam spectat. 
Pandora timet. 

2. Pandora arcam d^ectat. 
Pandora arcam cupit. 



Pandora timens arcam spectat. 

Pandora cupiens arcam spectat. 
or Pandora spectans arcam cuplt. 
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AblativQ 



1. vastitur. 6rAecI 

2. ttrbt vastitur. Huliar^a 
terricaa suut. 

3* Vox audiebatur. Aeneaa 
fuglt. 



Troji vaatata, Graaci 
laavigaverunt . 

Urbe vaititi, eulierSs 
torritfia aunt. 

Voce audita, Aan^as 
fugit. 



Anothar typa of pairad aactenee drill adapted from Staek la 
the following which focuaea upon the relative pronoun: 
Relative 



1* Portae erant apertae. 
Portae erant altae. 

2. Puella eat pulchra. 
Puella eat Julia. 

3. Miles est fldelis. 
Miles est RomSnua. 

4. Miles est Renanua. 
Mllltem video. 



Portoe, quae erant apertae, 
erant altae. 

Puella» quae eat pulchta* est 
Julia. 

Miles* qui est fldelle, est 
Rooanua . 

Miles, quern video, est 
Rooanua. 



etc. 



All sets of these exaoples (paired aentencea) are better done 
aa written exerclaea rather than on tape. Although they contain 
fixed increments, the number of syllables contained in the 

combined utterances is fairly high for the beginning student 
to remember, in addition to making the changes required. Expe- 
rience with taped drills has shown that learning is more effec- 
tive with brief patterns. Thus a transformation exercise which 
involves several operations, such as active to passive, probably 
should not be committed to tape, but btj used as a written assign- 
ment if indeed it should be done at all during the firse year. 
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Narrations also adapted from Stack, this drill could also 
be placed in the category of "tenaa trauaformation" pr^^ctiee; 
note that the one which follova is conaiderably easier 
than the paired sentence drilla quoted above* In the fol- 
lowing narration drill, the student is required to make only 
one chaage and can therefore carry a greater number of 
syllables in his nind. 

The student is to repeat each sentence, changing the verb 
to a corresponding past tense: 

Harcus est puer Ronanus* Mareua erat puer Reaanus, 

Marcus Romania in castris habitat, Marcus Romania in castris 

habitabat • 

Olim Marcus at amici in silva Olia^Marcus^^et amlcl in 
ambulant. silva ambulabant* 

etc • 
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lEMONSTnATION OF LATIN PATTERN DRILL 

Notes to Inetimctor 

• Save tivB tape on the recorder ready to play* 

. Teach the pattern drill for Initial learning. 

. ?lay the tape tvice for drill. 

. 1)0 not permit the participants to view tapeQcript while the tape 
is being played. 

Time Weeded " "20 minutes 

Devices Weeded --tape recorder 
?iaterials Needed »»tape for pattern drill 
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UTIW PATTEHN PRILL 



Pattero Practice 17« 
Purpose: To practice the perfect tenser active voice. 
Audite Dicite 

Change the verbs from preseet teuee to perfect. Then reverse the 
process. 



Fabulan^narro. 
Magna voce clamo. 
Fenestran aperio. 
PXebeia atoneo. 

Fabu lam^ narray I, 

r^tagna voce clamavi. 
Fenestram aperul. 
Plebem (nonui. 



Fabulam^ narray L 
Mogno voce clamavi. 
Fenestram acerui. 
Plebem isonui. 

Fabu|an,narrOj 

Magna voce clamp 
Fenestram aperio. 
Plibea moneo. 



Fenestram frangis. 
pomum pervenls. 
Insulnm relinquis. 
Hortum vides. 

Fenestram frigigtl. 
pOKum pervenisti. 
Xnsulam reliquistl. 
HortuzQ vidisti. 



Fenestram fregistl. 
Domum pervenletl. 
fnsulam rellquistl. 
Hortuffl vidiatl. 

Fenestram frangis. 
pomum pervenls. 
Insulam relinquis. 
UortuiQ vides. 



Ab horto recedit. 
Tunicoffl^el imponit. 
Canem dueit. 
Plaustrum trahit. 

Ab horto receesit. 
Tunlcam^ei iroposuU. 
Caner* duxit,_ 
Plau3tru«) traxit. 



Ab horto recessit. 
IHinicam.el Iroposult. 
Canem duxit._ 
Plaustrum traxit. 

Ab horto recedit. 
Tunlcam.ei imponit. 

Canem duclt. 
Plauotrum trahit. 
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Exetr;plls discimus. ExempliG dldicimuc, 

Exemplle oredimus. Exempllo credidlmus. 

Pecus pelliisus. Pecus pepulimue. 

In vallero currirous. In vailem cucurrirous. 



•From Living Latin by permiSGion of Ginn and Company 



Exemplle didicimus. 
Exempirs credldlnus. 
Pecus pepulltnus. 
In VQllem cucurrinus. 



Exeoplie dificimus. 
Exenpli's credimu6. 
Pecue pelllmus. 
Zn vallem currlmus. 



Patriatn defendltis. 
Pecunlara solvltle. 
De monte dfeecenditis. 
Speetaculum ostenditie. 

Patriatn defendiatla. 
P^cunian splvistia. 
De monte descendistie. 
Speetaculum ostendlstis. 



PatriGin defendietia. 
Pecunlen solvistie. 
De monte deecendlBtlB. 
Speetaculum ostendlsti 

Patrian defendltis. 
Pecuniam eplvitie. 
Do monte descenditie. 
S ectaculum OQtendltis 



Dona ferunt. 
In hortum eunt. 
tlihil volunt. 
Omnia poseunt. 

D8na tulerunt, 
In hortum ierunt. 
nihil voluerunt. 
Omnia potuerunt. 



Dona tulerunt. 
In hortum ierunt. 
Nihil voluerunt. 
Omnia potuerunt. 

Dona ferunt, 
In hortum eunt. 
Nihil volunt. 
Omnia poeaunt. 
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PRACTICUM; LATIN OUESTIOMS ON READING 



Nctct te Instructor 

Partieipantt will take « turn at teaching a lO-minute 
prepared Latin reading lesson, including the asking of 
Latin questions on his specified text. Participants will 
likawise answer the questions in Latin. Participants' 
copies of reading texts ought to be distributed after the 
demonstrations. 

Tine Needed —»60-7S minutes 

Critique— This critique is based upon Latin comprehension 
emphasis evident in each lesson (reading-with-question 
defflonstration) and upon the relevance to Distler*s chapter 
on questioning. 

Time Needed«-lS minutes 
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CRITIQUE CHECKLIST? LATIN QUESTIONS ON READING 



Directions: Pill in the box with + . - . or a check ^ for 

partially* 



Accuracy in phrasing 
of questions ' 



1 II III IV V VI VII VIII XI X 



Facility in interpretive 
questioning 



Command of structure and 
vocabulary evident in 
questioning 



Presentation of questions 
at normal pace 



Pupils required to respond 
in a loud, clear voice 



Correct response fed-back 

for correction or confirmation 



Choral, semi-choral, and 
individual responses 
elicited 



Comprehension of responses 
insured by frequent checks 
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A CAVEAT REGARDING TAPES 

Notes to Instructor 

. Participants should take notes on this commentary 
and 

. on brief commentary following Diedrich lists. 

. The essay, Adapting a Traditional Textbook , can be distributed 
without comment. 

Time Needed --5 minutes 
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A CAVEAT REGARDING TAPES 



In considering the effectiveneee of pattern preetiees on tape, 
the teacher should remember that the existence of the tape 
does not automatically make a good pattern practice. There are, 
in fact, some rather inferior ones on the market. There are also 
some very ingenious ones which are not particularly valuable 
or necessary for the student to learn. 

For example, taped pattern drills on the imperative or on 
numerals are not as important as those in which singular and 
plural tenses and cases are manipulated. These questions should 
be asked: "Is this particular tape drill necesuary? Can the 
student learn this particular pattern more effectively with the 
tape than in any other way?" 

The "one-shot" tape should also be used with care. This particular 
type may be a story with a punch line, or some humor. Students 
very seldom enjoy or learn anything additional from repeated 
hearing of this kind of tape unless the teacher asks Latin 
questions about it and different ones each time. Flexibility 
is seldom built into the "comprehension" tape and the student 
must become actively, not passively involved. 

The proportionate emphasis placed on taped pattern drills must 
be very carefully gauged by the teacher. If certain structural 
patterns, for instance, are missed repeatedly in the stories 
read by the class, the instructor should check more closely on 
the integration of drill and story. 

o 
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In the anthutUttie p«tt«ra drill proauction now evident in 
the new Latin books on the mekket» there is too little differ- 
entiation made in drills for cteognition, for learning, and 
for aehieveaent, Meny of theffl are a mixture. 

As a guide for judging proportion and emphasis in pattern drills, 
or for making your own, the aumaary of a frequency enalysis 
of Latin atrueturea follows. 

This useful study is called The Frequency of Latin Words and 
T^eir Endinfts* It waa made by Paul Oiedrich in 1939 (University 
of Chicago Press) and is now out of print. 
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DIEDRICH 

BEST oopy mum 

The 18 common endings with their interpretations and the 
proportion in which each is found to occur in classical 
prose and verse are as follows:'*' 



The Eighteen Coiranon Endings 



The Constant Endings 



Per 
Cent 

l«d §n} 
2*6 SB 

1*3 as 
1.7 OS 

^•6 ibus 
4.d 0 



object 
object 

objects 
objects 

adverbs'* 
adverb 



on verbs: I act 



6.6 t 
2.5 nt 
1.9 re 



subject acts 
subjects act 
to act** 



The Variable Endings 



Per 
Cgn^ 



4.7 "Joker"* subject (also object if neuta) 
4.0 ufg'subject object adjectives 
3.3 e subject object adverb address 

2.5 es subject subjects objects 

3.0 us*subject subjects objects adjective 
e.9 a subject subjects objects adverb 

6.2 is'^subject adjective adverbs 

2.6 aejsubjects adjective adverb 
5.2 i "subjects adjective adverb 

on verbs: pres. stem: to be acted 

upon** perf. stem: I acted 



*One family of Latin words, called the third declension, 
ends in almost every conceivable way in the subject form. Such 
endings always indicate or refer to the subject except in neuter 
words, when they may also indicate or refer to the object. If 
any regular ending does not fit the interpretation given above, 
look it up in a dictionary to see whether it may not be the sub- 
ject form of such a word. 

**Differs from this interpretation in reporting what some- 
one says, thinks, knows or perceives. Occasionally in poetry r© 
means subjects acted or you, acted upon. — 

"^Diedrich, Paul. The Frequency of Latin Words and Their 
Endings . The University <if Chicago Press, 1939. 

^The dative and ablative cases are here considered adverbial 
in usage as distinguished from the "true adverb" form class. The 
genitive case is considered adjectival in usage as distinguished 
from the "true adjective" form class. 



Rules Governing Variable Endings 



S If subject form is may be subject or adverb. 

If subject form is not may be subjects or objects. 

Quae may be subject, subjects » or objects. Other 
forms in ag may be subjects, adjective or adverb. 

S If subject form is e, it may be subject or object. 
If not, it is adverb, except when set off by commas, 
to address someone. 

es If subject form is es, may be subject, subjects or 
objects. 

If subject form is not §3^ may be subjects or objects. 

1 If adjective form is not i, it is adverb. 
If subject form is jmi, it"'is adjective. 
Otherwise it may be subjects or adjective (except ^^ui 
and idem ; subject or subjects). 
On verbs: present stem, to be acted upon; 
perfect stem, I acted. 

ig May be subject or adjective as shown in dictionary 
forms . 

If it is neither subject nor adjective, it is adverbs. 

iiiQ If subject form is urn, may be subject or object. 
If adjective form is not i, it is adjectives. 
Otherwise it is object. 

ijs If adjective form is not us, it is subject. 

Otherwise it may be subject, subjects, objects, or 
adjective. 



Furthjr distinctions among the varying interpretations 
of these endings must be made, even in traditional Latin 
grammar, upon the basis of the context and agreement be- 
tween subject and verb, adjective and noun, pronoun and 
antecedent . 



These rules seem confusing in the aggregate but are clear 
enough individually. They need be consulted only in those 
rare instances in which sentences will not yield to direct 
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interpretation from the meanings of the words. The ex- 
perience of the writer indicates that each rule will be 
consulted even by beginners not more than once in a 
hundred lines of Latin. As pupils learn through reading 
the patterns into which Latin words usually fall, they 
gradually dispense with the rules altogether. We have 
not found it necessary to require the memorization of 
these rules. 

The 22 rare endings with their interpretations and the 
proportion in which each occurs in classical prose or 
verse are as follows: 



The Twenty-two Rare Endings 



rfn*. ^^^^ than 1 per cent) 

^enL Cent 

.29 arum adjectives 
•11 erum adjectives 
.56 orum adjectives 

.12 ebus adverbs 
.63 u adverb 
.05 iter true adverb 

.05 el adjective adverb 
.65 d subject object 
.57 lus subject object 

adjective, true 

comparative advorb 



.29 m I ) 

»ZU mjis we )act 

•53 s you, s. ) 

.07 tis you, p. ) 



.10 r !♦ 
• 09 niur v/e 
•89 iur subject 
.51 ntur subjects 



) 

lacted upon 



neuter) . 



.05 isti you, s. jacted 
.20 erunt subjects ) 

•39 ri to be acted upon 
.21 isse to have acted 
.17 verb stem with or 
without te: Act I 

*0n nouns or adjectives: subject (also object if 
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The experience of the writer Indicates that it is unwise 
to attempt the memorisation of the "rare" endings before 
the "common" endings have been thoroughly mastered as a 
tool of interpretation— which means that they must be 
recognized and interpreted automatically in reading. This 
does not usually occur before the latter part of the first 
year or the first part of the second year. This does not 
mean that these "rare" endings should be omitted in 
reading or in classroom conversation. The sentences in 
which they occur can usually be understood directly from 
the meaning of the words or by the analysis of the "com- 
mon" endings. If the meaning hingea upon the interpreta- 
tion of a "rare" ending, the writer prefers to give the 
pupils the correct interpretation with the understanding 
that it is to be studied later on in the course. 

It is an interesting commentary upon the utility of the 
organization of 1,572 inflected forms in paradigms that 
the writer, who is probably not far below the average in 
teaching skill, is unable to get his pupils to use more 
than 18 endings instantly and automatically as a tool of 
interpretation in reading before the end of the first year. 

It is also interesting lo note in passing that this study 
brought to light two endings, d and ius, more important 
in terras of frequency of occurrence than most other "rare" 
endings, which have been neglected by the traditional 
grammar. Pupils have never regarded d as an ending, but 
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as the final letter of a host of queer pronouns that 
they never remember anyway; but if they become sen- 
sitive to this final letter as indicating either subject 
or object » it will clear up almost as many difficulties 
in interpretation as some of the "common" endings. 
Similarly ixxs has been treated chiefly ac an irregular 
genitive; later as a way of forming the comparative of 
adjectives and adverbs. Ask any pupil trained in tradi- 
tional Latin grammar to name four different things which 
the ending ^us may indic%ate about the function of a word 
in a sentence, and he will pause a long while before 
answering. Since it occurs more frequently than almost 
any other "rare" ending, it is well to know immediately 
that it indicates or modifies the subject or object, or 
an adjective phrase modifying the nearest appropriate 
noun or pronoun, or is a comparative adverb like "more 
intelligently." The second person present imperative 
also occurs more frequently than previous studies would 
lead one to expect. The scientific study of Latin grammar 
as the ars legendi will not only eliminate the study of 
unnecessary forms; it will bring to light ways of in- 
terpreting the functions of words in a sentence that the 
traditional grammar has disregarded. 

The "penultimate signs" are explained to students some- 
what as follows : 
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Penultimate Signs 

Between the stem and ending of verbs and adjectives there 
are sdmetimes a few extra letters which give a special 
twist to the meaning. We call these additional letters 
"penultimate signs, »» because "penultimate is a Latin word 
for "next-to-the-last." There are 14 of them which are 
important, and they occur in about 7 pei* cent of Latin 
words* They are: 

1« On the present stem of verbs : 

(The present stem is approximately the first form 
given in the dictionary or in our basic vocabulary.) 

Per 

Cejit Sign Example Meaning Idea 
0.41 -a- laudat He praises 

habeat (that) he have 

1.36 -e- habet He has 

laudet (that) he praise 

capiet He will take 

O.ld -b- plus any vov/el except a 
d abunt They v/ill give 



On verbs whose second 
and third forms end 

"Mli ^atus : pre- 
sent action 

On all other verbs, 
present action, sub- 
junctive, except that 
-am may also indicate 
future action 

On verbs whose first 
form ends in -eo, 
present action 

On verbs whose second 
and third forms end 
in -avii - atus . pre- 
sent action, sub- 
junctive 

On all other verbs, 
future action 



Future action 
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Per 
Cent 


Si^n 


Examole 


Meanlne 




1.00 




le^ebat 


He was reading 


Action going on in the 


1.02 


-rg. 


legeret 


(If) he were 
reading 


Action going on in the 
past, subjunctive 


1.15 




amans 
amantis 


A % ^ 4 

A loving 
(husband) 
(active voice) 


Present participle (a 
verb used as an adjective: 
English ending -jjig) 


0.51 




leeendua To be read 

(passive voice) 


Necessity or obligation, 
like "This book must be 
read . " 



2. 



On the Perfect stem of verbs ; 

(The perfect stem is the second dictionary form of verbs 
in our basic vocabulary except in verbs marked dep . 
(deponent) which have no perfect stem.) 



0.51 lexerat He had read 

0.17 



0.27 



" isse - Isxlsset He had read 
(Distinguish from » isse as an 
ending) 

-eri- lexerlt (If) he read 

He will have 
read 



Action completed in the 
past 

Action completed in the 
past, subjunctive 

Past action, subjunctive 
(Rarely) Action completed 
in the future--ln 
Independent clauses 



3« On the last dicti onary form of verbs (the perfect passive 
participle ) : 

The perfect passive participle is most commonly used with 

some form of the verb (to be) to make the perfect 

tenses of the passive voice; e.g., 

liber lec tus est , or lectus sit : the book was read 

liber le ctus erat . or lectus esset : the book had teen read 
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It is also eofflinonly used with an adverb ending to indicate 
some circumstance attending an event in the fewest possible 
words; e.g., 



libro lecto . the book having been read, with the 

book read, or when the book was read. 

(The grammatical name for this is an "ablative 

absolute.") 

Otherwise it is a simple verbal adjective, past time and 
passive voice ; e.g. , 

liber amissus . the lost book 
The only penultimate sign affixed to the stem of the 
perfect passive participle is -ui:-, which changes it 
from passive to active and gives the idea of immediate 
future action; e.g. , 

O.ld lecturus sum . I am Just about to read, or I am on 
per cent the point of reading. 

morlturi salutamus . V/e who are about to die salute you. 

4. On ad.iectives ; 
Per 

Cent Si^n Example Meaning Idea 

0.27 -ior- fortiores brav^ Comparative form of adjectives 

0.10 -issJj- fortissimi bravest Superlative form of adjectives 

A few adjectives ending in -er like acer add -rim- to form 
the superlative; e.g., ace rrimus . sharpest. A few others 
change beyond recognition in the comparative and super- 
lative forms— Just as in English, while most adjectives 
go as long, longer , longsst . a few go as ^ood . better , 
best: ( bonus . mellor . optimus ) . In all such cases 

1 '^'^ 



the comparative and superlative forms of common 

irregular adjectives are given separately in 

the Word List and should be learned as vocabulary. 

It has already been pointed out in the list of Rare 
Endings that -jUig is the neuter subject and object 
ending of comparative adjectives and also the ending 
of comparative adverbs. In these cases »lor> is 
omitted before the ending; it is fortius (more 
bravely, or braver), not fortiorius . 

The superlative form of adverbs adds -g. to the stem 
of the superlative of the corresponding adjective: 
e.g., fortissime . most bravely. 

It roust be obvious to the experienced teacher that such 
tables are given to pupils only as skeletal framework for 
organizing and remembering a great deal of concrete ex- 
perience with the language. None of these tables would ' 
have any meaning for pupils if memorized as it stands, 
without the wealth of concrete illustration and practice 
which a teacher is able to provide. In other words, this 
system of interpretation has to be taught, like any other 
system, and not simply handed to pupils with the injunc- 
tion. 
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COMMENTS ON DIBPRICH 

Zt Appaars froa Oiadrioh's study on •tructurc frequencies 
that for reading Latin the beginning student does not need 
excessive practice in drills on: 

1. arum, orun, erum— the genitive plurals of 1, 2 and 5th 
declensions. 

2. ei, ebus— dative In singular and plural and ablatives of 

Sth declension. 

3. ius— the nofflinusative neuter singular of the comparative 
adjective— or the comparative adverb. 

4. m-mus— singular plural verb endings 1st person active. 

5. s-tis— singular plural verb endings 2nd person active. 

6. r-mur — singular plural verb endings let passive. 

7. tur-ntur— singular plural verb endings 3rd person passive. 

8. isti-erunt — singular 2nd person singular; 3rd plural 
perfect active. 

9. ri--present passive infinitive. 

10. l8se--perfect active infinitive. 

11. Verb stem with or without «te«2nd person present imperative. 
The most casual glance at any beginning textbook or set of 
pattern drills will show a disproportionate weight given to the 
"rare" endings on Diedrich's list. 

Can this emphasis be Justified? Many a teacher of beginning 
Latin is ready to defend the inclusion of the Ist person verb 
endings on the basis of interesting dialogs, or involving the 
student in direct Latin in class and that their relative 
infrequency later causes no trouble to the student. 
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A tentative solution is simply not to drill these first 

person verb endings as frequently as those of the second 

and third persons singular and plural active, and not to 
test them or the rare endings as frequently. 

The passive endings indicated probably have too much time 
devoted to them in most tests and drills* 

Emphasis upon the perfect passive system is obviously the 
other side of the coin for future reading facility. 

Most teachers and textbooks are aware of the other Infrequen- 
cies noted in the noun-adjective and adverb items and nor- 
mally do not insist upon much repetition of these forms. 

A simplistic statement of the Diedrich frequency study, 
quite dangerous to make about any linguistic facts, but 
tempting, since it is somewhat in line with the total, 
follows: the use of cases based upon the proportion of 
100: 



ablative-— 39 



times 



accusative-37 



times 



nominative-15 



times (because this constitutes 
a double signal with the 
verb) 



dative 



6 



times 



genitive 3 



times 



Kit; 
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ADAPTING A TRADITIONAL TEXTBOOK 



One of the chief problems In setting up drills for a tradi- 
tional text is the trap presented by the vertical inflections: 
i.e., first declension in toto, first conjugation in toto, etc. 
Over the years there has been an excessive amount of drill 
upon these two features with corresponding loss of learning 
in third declension and conjugation where the frequency of 
Latin words is greater. 

Experience over two decades has shown that the horizontal or 
case presentation of nouns promotes "real Latin" reading skills 
moro affectively than does the vertical presentation. The same 
statement can be made about verbs; the horizontal tense-and- 
person learning of the four conjugations is a much more effective 
exercise for reading facility than the vertical one is. 

Therefore, adapting a traditional text involves the introduction 
of new vocabulary items in the other declensions and conjugations 
at the very beginning of the Latin course and a concentration 
upon the nominative, accusative, and ablative cases, deferring 
the dative and genitive for later mastery. There also must 5e 
a concentration upon third person in present and perfect in 
four types of verbs. (All of this means careful selectivity 
from the text.) 

Another approach Is an extremely fast push through the first 
sixty to one hundred pages of most texts with a delayed Intro- 
duction of the drill, emphasizing horizontal case practice as 
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relnforceaent for the initial verticil learning. At this point 
the atudent will have, or should have, acquired a vocabulary 
which Includes third declension words. 

No substantial research has been yet recorded upon the supe- 
riority of one practice over the other, but reports from teachers 
who have atteapted the first procedure Indicate that It has 
been one of almoat "superhuaan" effort on their part and presents 
psychological problems with their classes. The children feel 
they are "skipping" sections and the books are so carefully 
Integrated that some attention has to be given to dative and 
genitive In stories read, etc. 

The second procedure seems to have been rather more successful 
In practice. The horlsontal type of oral drllla when used 
at the beginning of second year Latin as a review of the first 
year's work has been an Important factor In livening up the course. 
The students have refreshed and reinforced their first year 
vertical learning in a different context, and teachers who have 
used this system seem to think their students are reading Latin 
with greater ease of comprehension in the second and third years 
because of the oral drills used as review. 

It is here suggested that the teacher who wishes to adapt drills 
to a first year traditional text, therefore, follow the second 
procedure and introduce them during the last half of the year. 
As a corollary of this procedure, however, it is tiost Important 
that the class he pushed as rapidly as possible through the 
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text. The rapid novenent over the text constitutes an over- 
view of the material in the system ve are advising. Some 
learning will take place, probably more than the teacher 
anticipates. Nevertheless, complete mastery of the vertical 
system presented in the text should not be expected and cer- 
tainly not demanded. Progress through the text should not be 
delayed. When the huriaontal drills are finally introduce!^, 
the class can then back-track at intervals over preceding 
textual material, which they will find does not present the 
problems they originally had thought they encountered* 

Some examples of pattern practices based upon high school texts 
in use are included in this material. They were produced by 
high school teachers in latin institutes and, within obvious 
limits, such as the first declension in three of them, utilise 
a horiaoncal approach. 

These may prove suggestive of what can be done in utilizing 
material available* In the case of each example given, the 
procedure is invariable: 

1. Teach the drill first I.e., be sure that the class 
understands the structure and vocabulary encountered. 

2. Ask for choral and oral individual imitation of teacher' 
Latin reading of the drill. 

3. Assign the drill for study and practice. 




Introductory RtmArka 

Theoe oral drllla ara intended for uaa in firat-year Latin 
claaeea in junior and aenior high achoola. Tho purpose of these 
drills is to reinforce the learning of the various inflectional 
end grammatical principles during the firat year of study. 

Some teaching techniques that may be used are as follows: 

Language Leboratorvi Pupila can liaten and reepond to the leaaon 
source coming from the teacher's console in the language laboratory. 

Tape Re corder; If earphones are not available, pupils can reepond 
in unison at first in order to gain confidence in producing oral 
Latin. Later, they may respond individually. 

The following technique for quickly evaluating individual oral 
responses is one used by Waldo Sweet twenty years ago at Peon 
Charter School. In his opinion,. the ideal arrangement is a 
transparency made of the seating chart in the classroom. This 
may thus be flashed on the chalkboard from an overhead projector. 

If a transparency or projector is lacking, a permanent chart of 
the seating arrangement In the classroom may be put on the 
chalkboard. 
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Btc. 


Etc. 










Seat 3 


Seat 3 










Seat 2 


Seat 2 








I 
V 


Seat 1 


Seat 1 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Etc . 


Etc . 



Row 1 Row 2 Row 3 Row 4 Row 5 Row 6 



Each pupil ldentl£le6 himself with the square that represents 
his place In class. When the teacher points to a particular 
square on the chart, the particular student responds to the 
question. The teacher promptly places a "C" for a correct 
response and an "X" for an incorrect one in the square. No 
time is spent on calling pupils by name. The attention of the 
pupil is focused on the chart as he listens to the questions 
played by the tape recorder. Thus, it is possible for each 
pupil to recite several times within a 10 or 15 minute period 
and at the same time "see his immediate reward" in terms of 
"C's" and "X's" in the square on the seating chart drawn on 
the chalkboard. 

No Equipment; If a tape recorder is not available, the teacher 
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may read the questions orally, point to a square on the chart, 
listen to Che pupil's response, and place a "C" or an "X" in 
the square* 



^Agreemen t: Subject and Verb (Simple Transformation) 

A. Make the following sentences plural by 
changing the subject, verb and other words 
where necessary. 

B. Make the following sentences singular by 
changing the subject, verb and other words 





where necessary 


• 




Slneular 


Plural 


1. 


Plrata gemmam desiderat. 


Piratae gemmam desiderant. 


2. 


Femina pecuniam habet. 


Feminae pecuniam habent. 


3. 


Insula est. 


Insulae sunt. 


4. 


Insula est pulchra. 


Insulae sunt pulchrae. 


S. 


Case est alba 


Casae sunt albae. 


6. 


Nauta tabulam narrat. 


Nautae fabulam narrane. 


7. 


Pirata incolam necat. 


Piratae incolam necant. 


8. 


Famine puellas vocat. 


Feminae puellas vocant. 


9. 


Terra libera est. 


Terrae liberae sunt. 


10. 


Epistulam expectat femina. 


Epistulam expectant feminae. 


11. 


Silva est. 


Silvae sunt. 


*Note that all of these: scripts 


are student study scripts, not 



recording scripts 
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Stntenceet First and Second Conluttatictii (Simple Tranalori&acion) 
Cive the future tense of the verbs in the following sentences 
Present Tenac Future Tense 



1. Silvan pulchram amo. 

2. Americam amas. 

3. Nauta filiam speetat. 

4. Filiam bonam laudaaua . 

5. Fabulam bonan narratia. 

6. Multae feminae ambulant. 

7. Piratae insulam occupant. 

8. Parva puella clamat. 

9. Gemmae puellarum servamus. 

10. Longam epistulan expectas. 

11. Puellas et faminas vocatis. 

12. Cum Julia et nautia ambulo. 

13. Dea irata clamat. 

14. Agricolae In casts habitant. 

15. Aquam multam oratis. 

16. Nautas malos timent. 

17. Parvas cases video. 

18. Magnas silvas timetis. 

19. Magnam insulam videmua. 

20. Nautae puellas vident. 

21. Multas plcturas habes . 

22. Lunam et Stellas videt. 

23. Femina plcturam habet. 

24. Magnam ursam timemus. 

25. Incolae /^etnam timent. 

26. Insulam '^ideo . 

27. S tellae . f lammas habent. 

28. Provlncia ailvam habet. 

29. Flammas claras vides 

30. Piratas timemus. 



Silvam pulchram amabo. 
Americam amabis. 
Nauta filiam spectabit. 
Filian bonam laudabioua. 
Fabttlaa bonam narrabitia. 
Multae feminae ambulabunt. 
Piratae Insulam occupabunt. 
Parva puella clamabit. 
Gemmas puellarum scrvabimus. 
LongatB epistulam expectable. 
Puellas et feminae vocabitia. 
Cum Julio et nautia ambulabo. 
Dea irata clamabit. 
Agricolae in casis habitabunt. 
Aquam multam orabitis. 
Nautas malos timebunt. 
Parvas cases videbo. 
Magnas silvas timebltis. 
Magnam inaulam videbimua. 
Nautae puellas videbunt. 
Multas picturas habebis. 
Lunam et stellas videblt. 
Femina plcturam habebit. 
Magnam ursam timeblmus. 
Incolae Aetnam timebunt. 
Insulam videbo. 
Stellae flammas habebunt. 
Provlncia silvam habebit. 
Flammas claras vidcbio. 
Piratas timeblmus. 
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Pmufc Tense: Eaae (Siaple Tranaj(ora«tion) 



Change the subject and verb to plural forast 
Singular Plural 



1. In foegna ellva ero. 

2. In terris agricolarutn ero. 

3. Cuo faDilils ero. 

4. Ibl ero. 

5. In villa pulehra ero. 

6. In aqua alta ero. 

7. Cud parva puella ero. 

8. Cum fflultls feminie ero. 

9. In magna silva eris. 

10. In terris agricolarum eris. 

11. Cum faoillie eris. 

12. Ibl eris. 

13. In villa pulehra eris. 
lA. Cud oultis feoinis eris. 

15. Cum parva puella eris. 

16. In aqua alCa eris. 

17. In magna silva ursa eriw. 

18. In terris agricolarum nauta 
erit. 

19. Cud faoiliis erit. 

20. Ibi case erit. 

21. In villa pulehra erit. 

22. Cum oultis feminis puella erit 

23. Cum parva puella femina erit. 

24. In aqua alta oympha erit. 

25. Cum familiis puella erit. 

26. In aqua alta ero. 

27. In villa pulehra eris. 

28. Cum mulcis feminis ero. 

29. Ibi cro. 

30. In terris agricolarum erit. 

31. Cum parva puella eris. 

32. Cum familiis agricola eiit. 

33. In magna silva ero. 

34. In aqua alta aris. 



In magna silva erimus. 

In terris agricolarum erimus. 

Cum familiis arious. 

Ibl erifflua. 

In villa pulehra erimua. 
In aqua alta erious . 
Cum parva puella erimus. 
Cum fflultis feminis erimus. 
In magna silva eritis. 
In terris agricolarum eritis. 
Cum familiis eritis. 
Ibi eritis. 

In villa pulehra eritis. 

Cum Dultis feoinis eritis. 

Cum parva puella eritis. 

In aqua alta eritis. 

In magna silva ursae erunt. 

In terris agricolarum nautae erunt. 

Cum familiis erunt. 

Ibi casae erunt. 

In villa pulehra erunt. 

Cum multis feminis puellae erunt. 

Cum parva puella feminae erunt. 

In aqua alta nymphae erunt. 

Cum familiis puellae erunt. 

In aqua alta erimus. 

In villa pulehra eritis. 

Cum multis feminis erimus. 

Ibl erimus. 

In terris agricolarum erunt. 
Cum parva puella eritis. 
Cum familiis agricolae erunt. 
In magna silva erious. 
In aqua alta eritis. 
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Change the singular totm of vljr validm to the plural forna 
and nake any other neceaaary changea* 

1. Vlrun «lldum vldet. Vlros valldoe vldet. 

2. Vlr valldus pugnat. Vlri valldl pugnantv 

3. Cum vlro valldo ambulant. Cum vlrle valldus ambulant. 

4. Vlro valldo praemiun do. Virio validla praenluffl do. 
5*. Conaillum viri valid! .Consilium virorum validorum 

Butabant. mutabant. . 

6. Vir validua templum aedificat. Viri validi templum aedif leant. 
7» Servus vlrl validi laborabit. Servus virorum validorum laborabit. 

8. Vlr valldus eat defeesus. Vlri validi aunt defessl. 

9. Libri sunt grati vlro valldci. Libtl sunt grati vlris validls. 
10. Feoinae virua validum juvant. Feoinae vlroa valldoa juvant. 

*Thie script la included aa an inferior example. It has aoae 
value as a test of mastery vr aa an achievement drill, bit would 
probably be more effective as a written rather than an oral 
exerv;i8e. Were it expanded to a twenty-item drill, its effec- 
tiveness would be tncreasedi furthermore, all cases are testud, 
but not drilled as the practice stands now. 



InterroRStive Pronouns; Responpes to Questions (Substitution) 

You will hear a statement and a question about it. Answer the 
question with one or two words In Latin. 



1. Statement: 
Question : 



Marcus a nauta gladlo vulneratur. 
Quis vulneratur? 



Response: Marcus. 



2. Statement: 
Question : 



Marcus a nauta gladlo vulneratur. 
A quo Marcus vulneratur? 



Response: A nauta. 
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3. 



4. 



S. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



StACenent s 
Question: 



Marcus s nauta gladio vulneratur. 
Quo luscruaeuto Marcus vulneratur? 



Response I Gladio* 



Statenent t 
Question: 



Marcus a nauta gladio vulneratur. 
Quia MareutD vulnerat? 



Response: Nauta. 



Stateaent f 

Question: 



Marcus a nauta gladio vulneratur. 

Quid Marcuo vulnerat? 



Response: Cladius. 



Statenent : 
Question: 



Agrieols agrun filio lat. 
Cui agiicola flllo agruo dat? 



Response: Filio. 



Statement : 
Question: 



Agrlcola agruo filio dat. 
Quid agricola filio dat? 



Response: Agrun. 



Statement : 
Question: 



Agrlcola agrum filio dat. 
Quia agrum dat? 



Response: Agricola. 



9. Statement: 
Question: 



Agrlcola agrum flllo dat. 
Quls nunc cgrum habec? 



Response; Filius. 



I8. ea, id (Substicution) 



*Replace the noun with some form o£ Is^, £a, or Id . 



3. 
4. 



Noun forms 
Putllam vldlt. 
Vlros monulmus. 
Cum flliabus ambulabunt. 
Libros vlrorum habemus . 



Pronoun fo*'ms 
Earn vidit. 
Eos monulmus . 
Cum els ambulabunt. 
Libros oorum habemus 
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5. Oppldum oppugAAverunt . 

6. Verba oraeull auUittus. 

7. Pueruffl laudane. 

8. Puellac dli^^lt. 

9. Poatia acripaie. 

10* MonacruB proveeatur. 

11. In tecto habltAbaa. 

12. Equoa servorun vocavlmua . 

13. Aroa poreaverunt. 

14. Getnnas fenlnarum videmus. 

15. Genoae aoantur. 

16. Cub piratlii pugnavlt. 

17. Deo oravlt. 

18. GeooaB fcBlnae dat. 

19. Ab insula n/ivigabaat. 

20. Vlri vulnerantur. 

21. Coman puellae atno. 

22. Puellas spectane. 

23. Ab elephanc.le portatur. 

24. Puella laudatur. 

25. PracBluo puero dat. 



Id oppugnaverunt . 

Verba ejus audlaua. 

EuB laudant. 

El dixit. 

Eia acripiic. 

Id provoeaeur. 

In eo habitabaa. 

Equoa eorum voeavimus. 

Ea portaverunt. 

Geaoas earum videDus. 

fSae aoantur. 

Cub ei0 pugnavit. 

iKi eravit. 

GaBDam ei dat. 

Ab e'* navigabant. 

El vulnerantur. 

Cooam ejus amo, 

Eae spectaHt. 

Ab ais portatur. 

Ba laudatur. 

PraeBiuB ei dat. 



*Had the student been asked to add the pronoun to a certain noun> 
this drill would have been a matching-expansion drill. 

This drill, as given, is a very iBportant type for Latin reading 
because it emphasizes the antecedent-pronoun combination. 
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Coiaposieion of pateern drill suitable for uao in one of 
your otm clettet within the next waek{ therefore, thie 

will be based upon vocabulary and structures in your 
own text. Practice presenting the tape in your classes. 
Por additional help see What Constitutes s Good Drill 
Ta£e in this session and Checklist for Ta^ed Pattern 
Drills in Session V. 

Recording of above on tape for denonstrst ion to partici- 
pant group in Session V—tine 5 minutes, no morel 

Duplicated copies of each script should be furnished. the 
participants after the demonstrations. 

Write out briefly the following: 

. Progress reports upon use of Latin dictation in high 

school classes 
. Progress reports upon use of Latin pattern drills in 

high school classes made from notes 
. Progress reports upon use of Latin questions on high 

school texts in classes 
. There will be a five minute . Ime limit on the reports. 

Read ing 

Syllabus lecture topics in Session IV 
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DEMONSTRATION; PATTEM DRILL TAPES 

. Notes to Instructor 

. The instructor should designate in sequence the participants 
vho will demonstrate their drill tapes. 

. Each participant should teach his drill, then play his tape. 
Tapescripts of each drill ought to be distributed after the 
demonstrations . 

. Critique based upon Distler and Session IV to be reserved for 
end of series. 

. Participants should take role of Latin students in making 
responses to demonstration tape. 

. Participants should take notes in breaks between tapes. 

. Critique— comments by participants based on notes. 

Time Needed "~5 minutes for tape setup and Instructor's comments 

ho minutes for playing of participants' tapes Including 
breaks 

15 minutes- -critique of drill and of tape itself 
Devices Needed--tape recorder 
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CHECKLIST FOR TAPED PATTERH DRILLS g|5y AVAILABLE 

Directions: Fill in the box with Yes* Ho* or a check for partially , 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X 

The purpose of the ■ ■ ■ I I I I I I [ 

drill is clear to 
the student. 



Instructions are 
given in clear, 
sittple English. 



Instructions 

contain examples 

of student response. 



Exercise presents 

one problem at a time, 

graded in difficulty. 



Reinforcement pause 
is included. 



Pace of exercise is 
lively. 



Pauses are adequate, 
but not too long. 

Exercise does not 
exceed 10 minutes. 

Utterances do not 
exceed 10-12 syllables. 

Material is Integral 
part of subject matter 
already covered in class. 

The drill has been 
taught . 

Voice is pleasant, 
clear, lively. 

Diction is precise. 

Uniform tone-volume 
maintained . 
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UNSEENS AND THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
Notes to Xnatructor 

Participants should take notes on the following pages. 
. Time Needed — 5 minutes 




UNSEENS AND THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 



The inc nating ability to read new or previously unseen Latin 
passages at sight is one which has had very little systematic 

emphasis in American Latin classes. One obvious reason is whe 
dearth of suitable material available to most teachers. 

The overhead projector now makes it possible for a teacher to 

give Latin students a much needed experience in applying and 
transferring their Latin learning to an increasing variety of 
contexts • 

For using text on an overhead projector, a sight-saving (or 
primary school) typewriter is essential equipment. The ordinary 
type face does not exhibit large enough print for satisfactory 
projection. 

Materials 

A short selection of ten or twelve lines (double iipaced) consisting 
of easy Latin with familiar structures is the Introduction to 
sight comprehension. This is followed by Latin questions on 
the context. 

Procedure 

The Latin sight passage should be shown on the screen. The Latin 
should be read through first by the teacher and then by the class, 
preferably a total of three tiroes. The Latin passage Is then 
removed from the projector, and a series of five or six easy 
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Latin questions based upon the passage follows. The students 
are given a fixed number of minute8--three to five— in which 
to write answers to the questions. These are then exchanged 
and the answers compared. 

The passage may then be shown again upon the projector or it 
nay be reserved for a later showing with a different set of 
questions . 

Students who are unable at first to complete the entire set of 
questions within the given time will find that as they continue 
to read new "unseens" and answer questions, their reading speed 
is increased and their comprehension of both story and questions 
becomes more accurate. 

The passages are carefully graded, increasing in complexity. 
Variations 

The passage may be heard from a tape, instead of seen on the 
screen. Questions on the taped passage may be dictated (by 
the tape) for written or oral answers. 

Experience seems to indicate that reading from a visual on the 
overhead projector is a more effective learning practice than 
tape-listening for these unseens. However » if a class seems to 
be predominantly audio-oriented, the reverse might prove true. 

In either case, the Latin reading-comprehension is uppermost and 
the exercise has the advantage of being brief and concentrated. 



A demonstration will follow In Illustration of the technique. 



OEMONSTRATIONt READINQ UNSEENS ON THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 



Notes to Instructor 

. This unseen should be read aloud once by the teacher and 
once by the class* 

. Three minutes should then be given for silent re-reading. 

. The text should then be removed from the projector and the 

question sheet substituted. 

. Three minutes should be al loved for writing answers, during 
which questions remain visible on the projector. There is no 
necessity for the answers to be complete sentences. 

. Time is called, papers are exchanged, and the answers com- 
pared . 

. Tejct is shown again on the projector and re-read orally. 
Time Needed --20-25 minutes at most 
Devices Needed 

Overhead projector 
Mnterinls Heeded 

. Unseen transparency 

. Questions on above transparency 



INTERPRETINO LATIN LITERAIURE— THE UPPER SCAI.E 



Notes to Instructor 

. Participants should take notes on the reading of the pages 
under this topic. 

. The instructor should begin the discussion of the Catullus 
poem by playing the tape. 

Time Weeded ■» "35 minutes 

Materiols Weeded 

Catullus "Vivamus" tape 
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INTERPRETIHO LATIN LITERATURE— THE UPPER SCALE 



Throughout thlo ■yllobus, eBphasis hao boon placod upon compro- 
honsion of Latin in Latin* Tha Latin texta ralerrod to or uaad 

have been in relatively "easy" Latin, yielding to the Latin- 
question-Latin-answer coDbinstion regarding the information contained. 

What is the teacher to do, then, when the works of famous Roman 
authors are to be dealt with? It is quite obvious that some 
features of these can, and should be handled by the same Latin- 
to-Latin method: questions and answers on content; variations in 
Latin forms, sentence, clause, or phrase arrangements; true-false 
statements regarding certain developments of the narrative and/or 
omissions by the author. 

However, the writer of this syllabus, unlike Dlstler, believes 
that for stylistic devices, overviews, poetic ambiguities, and in- 
sight the question of diminishing returns is an important one; and 
that the use of English questions based upon the highly stylised 
and rhetorical Latin texts helps the student to develop and progress 
in the practice of literary cslticlsm. By diminishing returns is 
meant the limitation of a student's expression of notions obtained 
from say, a Latin poem, because of a non-existent Latin vocabulary 
for certain contemporary abstractions. At this stage the use of 
Latin for communication of interpretation with teacher and fellow 
students is less important than the ideas communicated. 

A student who has attained some Latin fluency should not be 
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discouraged £rom using Latin, but a less able student who nay wish 
to explain what Latin words In a poem have by their arrangement 
produced for hiia a double or deeper eeaning should not be required 
to demonstrate his own halting Latin in the process. 

The kinds o£ English questions which lead the student to consider 
the poem ao a whole Involve the sound, metrics, tone, lmagex7, 
rhetorical devices, dramatic siutation, total structure, poetic 

ambiguities of several kinda, cultural contrasts or comparisons, myth 

or religion, total meaning or synthesis. Questions which illuminate 
the poem for the student are in this writer's judgement more 
important at this stage than those which emphasize the poet's art 
and craft. 

The student's respect for the ancient Roman's poetic art can be 
obtained by a very simple assignment; give him the opportunity 
either to translate into Latin a four-line stanza from any poem 
he chooses or to make up one of his own. His only requirement 
would be to use one of four Latin pattornsi the dactylic hexameter, 
elegiac couplet, r>':\pphic, ox* hendecasyllabic. By the time he has 
produced his own quatraiiv he will be far more conscious o£ Latin 
quantities, Latin rhythm and meters, and the poetic abilities of 
Vergil, Horace, and Catullus. 

It is a sad fact that the majority of today's Latin teachers 
translated Latin poetry in their own college Latin classes in 
terms of textual criticl&m with little or no emphasis upon the 
Poem as poetry. The establishment of the text (Including variant 
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raa'dlngs) and its chronology should not be Inportant features fov 
the high school student reading Latin poetry. The poet speaks 
directly to the student--a comfflunication through time. What is 
he saying in this poen? How does he say it? Does the poen say 
more than it seems to be saying? I£ I think so, what Latin words 
or combinations lead me to think so? 

The student who has been working with Latin-to-Latin comprehension 
at the beginning stages will ordinarily be far more alert to the 
cognitive processes apparent in the poem than the one who has been 
translating his Latin into English all the time. The former invariably 
notes antonyms first as well as recurring Imagery. 

At present there are two general books (useful to tearUers) which 
offer poetic points of view for interpretation o£ Latin poetry 
through English que8tions--nee41e68 to say, they are both indebted 
to Brooks and VJarren-- Reading Latin Poetry and Acs tlmenda . The 
New Criticism which is now almost pass4 among critics of English 
poetry has finally made an impact upon the interpretation of Greek 
and Latin poetry. Like its impact upon the reading of English 
poetry some years ago, its initial contributions have been healthy 
and beneficiaX as a fiaehnlque for concentration upbh' tH^' poem Itself 

as a unit. It has alao been the mermi; oV reveuling to this ^eneratior. tht* 

brilliance and the timelessne;jG of rr.uch or the ancient poetry. 

It Is a technique which allows the young reader to discover for 
himself tne various voices of the ancient poets and, remembering 
that it is a technique of interpretation, its chief criticism 
Is perhaps its chief value: that a reader can always Insert some 
meaning of his own into a poem in order to resurrect it subsequently 



in explication! But i£, in this procedure, the poet's coiatDunicAtion 
through till, is being interpreted by the reader according to his 
own generation, the durability of the ancient poem is demonstrated 
anew. For it has been the victim, so to speak, of different 
styles of criticism down through the centuries and has survived 
them all! Consider the christianizing of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
several centuries ago in Ovid Moraliaed or the teatual analysis and 
dismemberment by nineteent'i century criticism. The Freudian style 
of interpretation in our own century will probably give way to still 
another emphasis in th^i next. We may rather confidently assume 
that the voices of the ancient poets will continue to speak to future 
generations with undlminl«>hQd force under any and all styles of 
interpretation. 

Therefore, the poetic voices which our generation hear In Vergil, 
Horace, and Cacull.u8 should not be denied to our students, and 
teachers should become attuned to them for interpretive purposes. 
The Latin teacher who has third and fourth year classes rnus t 
become acquainted with the techniques of criticism. The professional 
journals have for several years published pi^pers interpreting various 
poems of Catullus and Horace In the style of current criticism of 
English poetry. The Vergillan Society's Verglllus has concentrated 
exclusively upon Vergillan scholarship and interpretation. Golden 
Voices oi Latin Artistry by Wilkinson is a good book for genera: 
orientation and there are several others is well. 

The teacher who has only a two year terminal Latin course should 
likewise, perhaps even more urgently than the four year Latin 
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teacher, become acquainted vith the nev mnterlol on interpreting 
Latin poetry. Certainly many of the high echool Latin studentD 
restricted to the second year proce program can read occasional 
easy lyrics from Catullus and portions of od.i8 from Horace with 
some understanding and considerable pleasure. Students who are 
introduced to a few of these examples as early as possible may 
become interested in reading more of thsm and will find, ar tiae 
often been said before about the study of the Classics, "that 
windows have been opened" for them. 

As an example of what can be done with a Latin poem with students 
who are at the early learning stages, let us take a poem from 
Professor Morgan's unpublished book. The Fourth gkiU . being 
used experimentally in beginning Latin classes in the Classics 
Department at The University of Texas. V/e assume that the student 
has already read the poem the night before. The questions below the 
poem simply are examples of 'i:he general procedure; the teuclter 
would eventually develop his own questions for interpretation. 

Participants ax-e encourai^ed to teach this poem to their classes 
using the questions provided or questions of their own. If time 
permits, discussion of the success or failure of this procedure 
can be engaged in during Gesaion VI. 



EXTRACT FROM "THE FOURTH SKILL "* 
BY CARETU MORGAN 



VlvitBus I fflea Lesblfli atque aaemus ^ 
rSaorSsquA scnun severioruB 
omnes unius aestlmeinufl assist 
soles occidere et redire possunt^ 
nobis cum semel occldit brevie lux* 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
da ffll basis nillct deinde centuffli 
dein eille altersi dein secunda centuoi 
deinda usque altera nlllei deinde centun. 
deini cua milia multa^f ecerlnus * 
conturbabimus illai ne sciamus 
aut nc quis malus invlderc possiti 
cum tanfcum sciat esse basiorum. 



1* If you had to divide this poen into sections* where would 
you place the divisions? 

2. It has been suggested that this poem consists of a scries 
of unrelated scenes i with no connexion. What is your 
attitude to this statement? 

3. What word gives the strongest contrast to the^lirst line? 
What word gives the strongest contrast to soles ? 

5. Ancient accounts were kept by writing on wax, or on a bead 
{rame« or by moving pebbles along a grooved board (Latin 
calculus "pebble", gives us the word "calculate"). Which 
of these methods beet fits the word conturbabimus ? 

6. . . . and which method best fits lines 7 to 9? 

7. Is theve anything in the rest of the poem that suggests 
(however obliquely) the "accounting" scene? 

8. Is there anything in the rest of the poem that suggests 
(however obliquely) the sequence of occidere - occldit " nox ? 

9. Is there anything in the rest of the poem that suggests 
(however obliquely) the words malus - invidcre ? 

10. Reconsider your answer to number 2. 

11. Which of the following words would you apply to the poem: 
"pessimistic, impassioned, logical, voluptuous, direct". 



by permlsolon of the author 
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FURTHER READING LIST 
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Oklahoma Press, 1967. 
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Press, 1963. 

12. Wilkinson, L.P. Ovid Survovod . Cambridge University Press, 

1962. 

13. Wheeler, A. L. Catullus and The Tradition of Ancient Poetry . 
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^Indicates hardcover. All the rest are paperbacks. 



How Does a Poem Mean and Understanding Poetry are the only two 
books from this list which concentrate upon interpretation of 
English poetry. The writers on several of the Latin subjects 
listed are indebted to these two. 

Aestlmanda and Reading Latin Pjetrv give Latin selections with 
questions designed to help the student in comprehension and inter- 
pretation of the Latin passage. 

The remainder of the books listed are concerned with details of 
interpretation and point of view. 
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PROGRESS REPORTS 



Notes to Instructor 

• The Instructor should keep these individual reports moving 
briskly and urge the five-minute limit, if necessary. 

. The instructor should moderate the ensuing discussion, 
fielding questions to participants when feasible. Agreement 
or disagreement with Distler should be a factor— likewise 
variation from him. 

Time Needed — 30 minutes for discussion 

Notes to Participants 

Participants should be prepared to deliver five -minute 
reports on the following: 

. Use of Latin dictation in high school classes 

. Use of Latin pattern drills in high school classes 

. Use of Latin questions on Latin stories in high school texts 
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PRE-SESSION VI « -ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

Reading 

. SyllQi'US lecture topics In SesGlon V 
. DlGtler 

Chapter U Teaching of Vocabulary pp. 58-81 

Chapter 8 Testing pp. I59-I89 

Chapter 10 Latin Comtjosition pp. P05-215 

Preparation and production, if possible, by individual participants 
^"oy i>^r9on?'l use in their cvr classes: 
Unseen transparency 
*. Latin questions transparency on unseen 

Demonstration of both of above for participants in Session VI. 
For additional help in the preparation of this assignment, see 
Critique Checklist for U' jeens in Session VI, Copies of the text 
of each transparency ought to be available for all participants 
after the demonstrations. 



♦Both text and quest ions should be typed on "primary school" 
typewriter. 

iH.'i 
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A SURVEY OF LATIN RKADERS 
FOR HICH SCHOOL USE* 



It has ever been and doubtless still is obvious to all that 
Latin literature was written neither for the young nor for the 
ignorant. This simple fact has always placed considerable 
strain upon those teaching the rudiments of Latin. Teachers 
of the language and others Interested in its promotion have 
had to devote enormous efforts to the preparation of literature 
suitable for tiros. Most of this material has consisted of 
original eompositions , or adaptations accomplished usually by 
abridgment and simplification, or translations from vernaculars. 
The need for such reading material is persistent because it 
follows changing tastes and demands of the contemporary public, 
not to mention changing emphases in the goals of Latin learning. 
Thus, not to go too far back, since the sixteenth century there 
has been a constant proliferation of Latin primers and readers. 

m»mmi... s,. ^uAwnA/ uiiu ciijwjf o uttuvviuuu pupu^ariky; most 
perish soon after publication; very few survive from one genera- 
tion to the next. If I am not mistaken, only one reader, Eras- 
""^ Colloquia f ami liar ia. has remained in constant use through- 
out this period and survived in the schools into the twentieth 
century, even if only in a greatly diluted form. 

The twentieth century is no exception in this aspect of the 
history of classical education. Several hundred readers have 
come off the presses since 1900. A score or so have boon often 
reprinted, to the detriment of new writings and as an Incubus 
on the teaching of tho language. The remainder of these publi- 
cations are moldering away undisturbed, though reproduction is 
feasible and some of them may again appear on the market. It 
seems to me worthwhile to review the current offerings of 
publishers, especially since we appear to be at one of those 
points of changing interests and demands in the teaching of 
Latin. Thfi majority of these readers were published some time 
ago and have been kept available by reprinting. A few of them 
have been edited or enlarged but not significantly altered from 
the first impression. For these reprinted works I have put the 
date of copyright or first publication In brackets; the other 
date given is that of the issue which I examined. 

I have centered my attt^ntion on those readers or anthologies 
which are IncKpenslve r the most part and suitable for use 
in tha classroom or for private study during the first four 
years of the Latin program in this country . Thus I have 
excluded most anthologies of Latin literature and books of 
unseens and have ignored a good deal of materials, especially 
of contemporary Latin literature, which, though often suitable, 
la not specifically designed for the classroom; I have, however, 
made some exceptions to these restrictions. Again with a few 

*£rom The Classical Journal . April 196i 
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exceptions, I have paseed over books containing readings from 
a aingle Latin author, since I believe they require a different 
kind of review from the general or miacellaneoua reader. 

I have arranged the readers which I have exaoined into fourteen 
groups.^ I have made these groups, first, by dividing the books 
according to the level of proficiency expected or required, and, 
secondly, by arranging thetn according to the main bent of their 
'^^ntents or the intentions of their authors. The division by 
years, while necessary, is not very satisfactory and sometimes 
could be misleading. Although there are some readers which 
could be used only by pupils just beginning to learn Latin or 
by those who are already well advanced, the majority fall between 
these extremes and straddle the sections into which the American 
curriculum disposes the language. This situation is complicated 
further by the fact that many of the readers were prepared for 
students in the British system, which differs from the typical 
American one in the distribution of Latin learning and in the 
fi&eunt of time spent upsn It. Thsugh assigning a book in this 
list to one level only, I have always tried to indicate when a 
reader can be employed at different levels. I define 'level' 
according to the amount of grammar and acquaintance with Latin 
sentence structures given to students in the more popular stan- 
dard textbooks for the first three years. Hence teachers whose 
pupils may be neyond or below these levels should reassign my 
locations accordingly. The division according to content 
is similarly crude. There are four categories for first-year 
readers: Legend and Mythology, History, (the difference between 
Legend and History here is, I am afraid, rather elusive; usually 
it is only a matter of Greek or Roman subject matter) ^ Fiction, 
and Humor. For the later yean I have added the categories of 
Social Life, Mediaeval A^d Neo-Lacin, and just plain Authors. 
This classification does not always accommodate the reader or 
the intentions of its compiler, but it had to be made for styl- 
istic reasons and it allows me to compare different books in a 
convenient way. 

Although I have In general tried to avoid introducing my own 
opinions about the teaching of Latin and the materials most 
suitable for this task, I have not hesitated to indicate defl- 
ciences of design or inferior materials. On the other hand, 
though I have here and there praised the better books, I have 
no wish to promote any specific item. I hav( tried {ilmply to 
provide enough information to enable a critical teacher to 
select and examine for himself those books which may appeal 
to him. 

Most of the books are similar in design. Thev consist of a 
scries of Latin texts of varying length divided into paragraphs 
which contain enough reading for one to three class hours. The 
texts in readers intended for the first and second years are 
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usually graded ; oiotQ advanced ones are not, Atnetlcan books tend 
to have long vowels tr-arkedj English ones do not, except usually 
In the vocabulary section. Some compilers mark vowela only in 
endings, uthers ignore quantities in closed or unaccented dylliioiea. 
I should think that cofflmon sense requires an all'^or-nothing proce- 
dure. Very few readers lack vocabulftries or glossaries of sone 
kind» while several have separate indices of proper nouns. 

Besides what Is Implicit in the selection and arrangement of 
reading material, the Intentions of an editor are most clearly 
revealed in his annotations. We may diPtingulsh here three levels 
of editorial achievement. The lowest is represented by those 
readers in which the notes are only the most rudimentary aids 
of translation or simple labels put on constructions without any 
attempt at instruction. The next level, in which is found the 
majority of the readers, is represented by commentaries which are 
again mostly aids to translation and grammatical explanations, 
but in which the editor also tries to instruct to some extent 
the user of his book. There are of course various degtecs of 
success. The best, I think, is Kennedy's (A6) , His notes consist 
of translations of difficult phrases (the weakness here is that 
the source of the difficulty is not Isolated or explained), 
explanations of grammatical constructions, identification and 
description of figures of speech, clarification of allusions 
and of persons or institutions mentioned. He has done his work 
accurately and has properly left a good deal to the Judgment of 
the teacher. The chief purpose of the notes at these two levels 
is to help the student prepare his translation. This practice 
is of course in keeping with the commonly accepted goal of learning 
Latin, especially in the British system. The third level of 
annotation is reached when the commentary is a valuable source of 
information and is designed to instruct the student extensively 
in some area. Hawthorn and NacOonald's Roman politics (3A) stands 
practically alone here. Elementary readers for the first year 
are excluded from this classification, since most of them do not 
have notes and do not need any; the same can be said of those 
books designed only for rapid reading, where extensive annotation 
would be an obstacle. In evaluating these books, therefore, 1 have 
placed the most weight on the kind of annotation and on thu selection 
of texts. The latter is of course more Important. I have attempted 
to estimate the interest the Latin passages might have for high 
school students, the amount of significant information conveyed 
in them, and, where appropriate, the author's Latlnlty. 

1. Croft, A. M. Fabulae ar.tiquae . London; (', . Ueliand Sons (1918) 
1960. Pp. 100; lllua. 

2. Klrtland, J. C. Ritchie's Fabulae faciles : a first Latin reador . 
New York: Longmans Green (1931) 1953. Pp. x, 1H2; llluT! 

3. Morton, T. S. Legends of jjods and heroes; a first l.;if<n 
reader. London: Macmillan (1912) 1960; New York; St. Mariin's 
Press 1960. I'p. kvI, 1^4; illus. 
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4. Reed, Maud# Julia ? a Latin reading boo k* New York: 
HactQillan (1925) 1953. Pp. xii, 99; illus. 

3» Id* Camilla ; a _Latiu J.eadiux l/vuk fm Llie oecwud j /^ , ^^ • 
New York; St. Nar^tin's Press (1925) 1957 . Pp. x, 91; 
illus. 

Fables, myths, and legends have long provided popular texts for 
tiros. The best known and most widely used of these five booke 
has doubtless been Ritchie's retelling o£ the Greek myths* 
This edition (2) contains the stories of Perseus, Hcreulcs, 
the Argonauts, and Ulysses. The stories are divided into shore 
paragraphs of 15 to 20 lines which make assignsients of convenient 
8i20. Each story Is preceded by an Bnglioh rSsutne which lets 
the pupil know vhat it is all about* The Latin is impeccable, 
facile and fluent. The notes, however, arc not good. They avQ 
a hodgepodge of explanations and cautions about idiom, inter-- 
spersed with advice on translation and unnecessary explanations 
of the simplest constructions. There are also English sentences, 
based on each paragraph in the reading lesson» to be turned 
inro Latin. Croft is more varied in content, but written in 
leus elegant Latin. It has forty stories, varying in length 
from *9 to 3 pages, mostly from Ovid. It has no notes, which 
are not needed anyway. Because of the wide range of the stories 
the bo^ is a useful primer for Latin poetry and supplements 
without excessive duplication the reading material usually found 
in our first-year textbooks. A mor^ rigid approach is met in 
Morton, who grades each story carefully **to provide progressive 
practice in Latin translation.** The icnaterial is arranged In 
two parts. In the first the texts are given in isolated sen- 
tences which describe some feature of a god or goddess. The 
second part, the bulk of the reader, contains several stories 
from Greek mythology, told in an easy continuous prose. The 
contents coincide to some exKent with those in Kirtland and 
Croft. At the head of each selection Is a statement of the 
grammar employed In it, so that It is easy to correlate the 
readings with particular stages in the first-year program. This 
book suffers much more than Croft or Kirtland from the flaw in 
most primers. The need to write simple Latin has led the 
author to use simple thoughts. High school freshmen are likely 
to find over half the passages quite childish; e*ven so, there 
are 40 pages of Latin on Ulysses, Orpheus, Theseus. Jason e t a 1> ^ 
which teachers should find usable. Reed's Juli a is a graded 
primer, designed to build up confidence in reading continuous 
prose with snatches of poetry. After the initial (meaningless) 
selections about Julia and her father, it provides 13 stories, 
mostly from Roman legends but with some Greek myths (Hector 
and Andromache, Orpheus and Eurydlce, the Trojan horse), arranged 
in short paragraphs. I have included Cami 1 la here because, 
despite its being called a second-year reader, most of its content 
seems more suitable for the second half of the first year. There 
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are eight stories from Roman history or legend and Greek mythology. 
They arc bioken up into 4G paiagiaplia uf approximately 25 lines 
each. The style is more complex than that of Julia and has a 
tinge of the Ciceronian. Thu mala weakness of Reed^s two books 
as well as of Morton and Kirtland is that much of the material 
is likely to be already incorporated In the first-year "extbook, 
while the readers themselves are in no sense substitutes for the 
textbook. Croft largely escapes this defect because of the wider 
range and source of his selections. The same weakness exists 
In varying degrees in the following group which, for the most part, 
eschews the mythical for the historical. 



6. Harrison, J. A. and S. J. Wilson. Latine legamus: Part one . 
London; C. Bell and Sons 1961. Pp. x, lOis illus. 

7. Milne, J. M. Easy Latin roading a. London: George G. Harrap 
(1926) 1960. Pp. 77. 

8. Spencer, J. G. Scalae primaci a first Latin read er. London: 
C. Bell and Sons (1900) 1959. Pp. xli, US; illus.' 

9. Vincent. C. J. A first Latin reade r. New York: Oxford 
University Press (1936) 1959. FpT""96; illus. 

10. Cobban, J. M. and R. Colcbourn. Civis Romanua; a reader for 
Ihe first two years of Latin . New York: St. Martin's Press 
(1936) 1960. Pp. xii, 128, illus. 

11. Robinson, C. E. and P. G. Hunter. Roma; a rear - for l h e 
second Ktngo of Latin . New York: Cambridge University Press 
(1938) 1953. Pp. xvi, 110; illus. 



Harrison-Wilson has a sequel which I describe among the second-year 
texts (21). The two books together take a student to the point 
where he is able to read Caesar. I am being arbitrary In asHlgning 
them to specific years. Since in both books the authors itemize 
the grammar needed for each selection, the teacher can readily 
integrate the readings into his own program. The selectlona are 
much longer than is usual in such books. This is deliberately 
done, in order to avoid the too common practice of condensing 
stories to the point of unin t el 1 igi bi 1 i ty . But the authors yield 
to the exigencies of the classroom by dividing their .selections 
into installments of 20 to 25 lines. Part One (6) contains thf 
stories of the Trojan War, the founding of Rome, the Argonauts, 
some Livian legends (the schoolmaster of Falerii, Camlllufj, Manlius, 
Uecius Mus, Scipio, Archimedes), the Persian War, and some anecdotal 
material about Julius Caesar, Augustus, the Gracchi, etc. On 
the whole the contents are both varied and interesting. 

More specifically Roman In content are Milne (7) and Vlct-nt (9). 
Milne has 68 graded selections, all dealing with the history ot 
Rome, though the last eight Iferas are merely anecdotes, The 
selections, the first 15 of which are in the form of separatf? 
sentences, are quite short, averaging 15 lines, and are woll 
written in a smoothly flowing Latin. In the latter re«pect it 
Is definitely superior to Vincent, which conta.'ns 60 stories of 
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abput ten lines each from Livy, Caesar, and Tac i tus--al I drastically 
adapted. Vincent has equipped each selection with exerciseu on 
word derivation and coaposition* 1 find neither type o£ exercise 
adequate* Spencer (6) is a similar though more varied miscellany. 
It has 99 selections of a dozen lines or so, arranged in three 
pares* In the first part the stories are told in separately 
numbered sentences; in the second and third they are put into 
paragraphs. The 40 stories of the second part arc mostly fabulous, 
the 25 of the third part mostly anecdotes about historical figures. 
Spencer is the only one in this group who annotates his texts. 
His notes, when not simply identifications of forms or syntax, 
are usually a translation of the lemma with an explanation of 
the syntax, involved. None of these three books, though apparently 
popular in Great Britain, is likely to bo of much use here, because 
the content is much the same as that in our standard textbooks, 
while such additional material as they have is inferior to that 
in our textbooks* 

This is not true of the last two books In this group, items 10 
and 11. Both straddle the division usually made In this country 
between first and second-year material. Hence they can be employed 
to Vary the reading of a first-year class in the second semester 
or to serve as preliminary study to Caesar. Roma contains 36 prose 
selections with 19 additional snippets of poetry. After each 
selection there is a vocabulary of new words with English and 
French derivatives; there is also a general vocabulary. Excrciees, 
consisting mostly of prose translations, are provided for many of 
the selections. Quantities are seldom marked after the 24th selection. 
The readings are taken from Roman history, except for the last six 
selections oti different sides of Roman upper-class life. The 
emphas's on history is intended to introduce the student through 
Latin reading to the "more important phases of Republican and 
Imperial History." After half a dozen selections on the Trojan 
war and the founding of Rome, the book moves firmly into the ambit 
of history. This commitment to history, while It allows the authors 
to pass over a good deal of the fluff commonly found in elementary 
textbooks, has Its drawbacks. The stories can usually stand by 
themselves; there are, however, several abrupt leaps between 
individual episodes, and information necessary to understand the 
particular story or happening Is not given. The authors make few 
concessions to weakness, either in linguistic attainments or In 
general knowledge. Teachers will find much In this book to satisfy 
students' desire to work. Tho authors adapt and often simplify 
the Latlnlty of their sources, but they attempt to preserve the 
style of their originals (Llvy, Caesar, Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Pliny) . This treatment gives the selections a varlc'ty of tone 
and sentence structure unique among the readers at this level. 

Clvls Romanus is pitched at a lower Intel J e<: tual tone. While 
Cobban and Colebourn draw on much the name sources as the authors 
of Roma, they are less concorned with the developing story of Rome 
and Its leaders and more with what in their preface they call the 
life of the Roman citizen in the town, the villa, and the province, 
"those aspects of Rome which are most interesting and mont important 
today." The reading material, consisting of 6U prose selections. 



is well organized Into nin compartrnGntB . These are (1) the legends 
of early Rome, which has the usual fare: Romulus and Remus, Camilla, 
Horatlus, Scaevola, Cor iolanus etal . ; (2) the Roman cltl2en--thi8 
is somewhat misnaned since the seTections in it are mostly anecdotes 
or stories illustrating the differences between patrician and 
plebeian, the various public offices, and the institutions of 
city and Imperial government; (3) the Roman boy, a collection of 
episodes illuminating Roman education, except for Pliny's story about 
the dolphin at Hippo; (4) Caesar and Augustus, which is largely 
items from the biographers and the BG and BC (the final selection 
In this part, entitled "Augustus ano the poets," is inept, but 
can be omitted without detriment); (5) the empire and Britain, 
a scries containing adapted extracts from Tacitus, some interestingly 
written accounts of life In St. Albans In the second and fourth 
centuries, and a sketch of Constantlne; (6) life during the Empire, 
which comprises adaptations of Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and 
Tacitus, and a paragraph on Martial with citation of a dozen 
epigrams. As in Roma, there is a general vocabulary, and separate 
vocabularies for each selection, though in Civls Romanus these 
are all placed at the end of the book. The Latinity is good; 
sentence structure and style tend to be slmi ier than In Roma . 
Material lo graded and the particular points of grammar being 
stressed In each selection are conveniently stated in the table 
of contents. 

1 have described Roma and Clvis Romanus in some detail because 
I consider them by and large superior In design and execution 
to other readers at this level. Two separately published 
exercise books hav« been published for Clvls RomanuH. The first 
of these, Colebourn's M entor . ^ is conceived in the traditional 
method of teaching Latin by translating. Used with the reader 
it provides a complete first-year program. Exposition of accidence 
and syntax is brief, a good deal being left to the teacher. There 
is abundant material for written exercises, both individual 
sentences on specific points of grammar and paragraphs of continuous 
prose. There is also frequent opportunity for different kinds of 
oral drill in the early stages. Altogether there Is more practice 
and drill material than is to be found In most of our first-year 
textbooks. Mentor is deficient, however, In exercises on vocabu- 
lary, word formation and word derivation. The other exercise book, 
utterly different, Is Structure questions and drills , by Richard 
J. O'Brien, S.J. and Nell J. Twombly, S.J. (ClUcago: Loyola 
University Preas 1961). Ihe exercises are based on conceptions 
of language and language '.earning peculiar to structural linguistics. 
The goal is to teach the student "to read Latin as Latin." Trans- 
lation is absolutely excluded. To make this approach wo'.k, "a 
great amount of drill aj.d drill material is necessary." This drill 
can be satisfactorily executed in the time available nnl/ if it 
is done orally. The authors have organiTied their material very 
simply. The exercises ary divided into "structure questions" (50 
questions based on each selection in Civls Romanus ) with answers, 
and "structure drills." The drlllfs requlre"^the student to modify 
a set of model sentences (there are six model sentences for each 
reading selection) by substituting or transforming the constituents 
of the sentences. The authors have provided a rationale of their 
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method and sotnn explanation of the way in which these exerclaea 
should be used In private study and In the classroom. The exerclfiefl 
assune familiarity with the rudiments nf t-atln. In effect, fhls 
means that the book will best serve the needs of revision and 
relnfore«nent at the end of the first year or the beginning of 
the second. The authors rightly state that what the students most 
need here la drill. They have done well to provide material for 
drill, precisely what typical textbooks do not supply. 

12. Colby, John K. Lively Latin; stories for the first and 
second years. Anaover, Mass . t Phillips Acaaemy (1^557 
1957 . Pp I 5 , 84 . 

13. Pay, Marjorle J. Carolus et MariA. Boston: D.C. Heath 1933. 
I'p. v, 98; lllus. 

14. Munro Leaf. Perdinandus taurua. Translated by Elizabeth 
Hadas. New York: David McKay 1962. Original illustrations 
01 Robert Lawson. 

The difficulty which arises from the duplication of material in 
readers and textbooks is obviated by original productions or 
translations from vernaculars. In the early modern per:lod such 
works werfl the staple reading in the late elementary and inter- 
mediate stages of learning Latin. I do not know Just when or why 
they began to disappear. They did, and today there are relatively 
few such readers available at any level. Vet there probably 
exists as much neo-Latln school literature as all ext-int ancient 
literature. The salient feature of this school literature is the 
contemporary sotting, which bridges the cultural and intellectual 
gap between modern adolescents and ancient Romans 'jy starting from 
the learners' own experiences. 

Fay (13) contains forty stories centered on typical episodes of 
middle-class American life. The approach is valid, but I find 
the performance dull and insipid and do not recommend the book. 
Col*>y 8 Lively Latin is just that, lively. It Ip not, however, 
a modern reader in the sense I have described, since most of the 
selections are adapted from earlier writings. The first selections 
arc puerile (an unavoidable condition of primers, I suppose), but 
by the sixth selection the pace increases and the diction and 
sentences, though always simple, become more natural. There are 32 
stories and subjects, divided into 83 paragraphs of some 10 to 
15 lines each. There are three stories of mediaeval origin, two 
of contemporary events, and a few belonging to the timeless world 
of myth or anecdote. The remainder are classical In content, though 
out of the way in subject and sometimes told with narrative devices 
from modern life such as the radio program. Ct-lby has furnished 
brief notes on syntax or translation, and a vocabulary. 

Translations from the vernacular suitable for the first year appear 
to be quite rare. Mrs. Hadas' F e r d i nand u» . while containing some 
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advanced constructions with the subjunctive and gerundive, aeens 
to have been tailored to the abilities of first>year students as 
well. But it is published for the birthday or Christaas narket, 
and the fornat is too elaborate, the price too high, for class- 
rooa use. The translation itself is aptly done and very readable. 
The advantage of fables like Ferdinandus is that the simplicity 
of content and style will be accepted as natural and appropriate; 
contempt and derision are not brought on Latin itself. 

15. tyne, G. M. Tironibus; a first Latin reading book . London: 
Edward Arnold 19581 Pp. 95; lllus. 

Persona e conicae (eiaht short clasaroon plays for Junior 

Votmsl' Slough. Buckes, England: Centaur Books (19561 

1959. :p. 48; illus. 

17. Williaoeon, I. The Friday afternoon Latin book. London: 
Blackie and Sons (1947) 1960. i^p. 79; illus. 

These three books are intended solely for rapid and supplementary 
reading. As Lync says of Tironibus . they are designed to lighten 
the labor of learning the rudiments. Tironibus is a savory 
potpourri of humorous dialogues, Jokes, cautionary tales and anecdotes. 
Several of the selections are followed by simple exercises of one 
kind or another, mostly translations. Personae comicae are short 
plays with stories and characters based on Plautus. Tliey are 
equally suitable for reading or performing. Both books have 
vocabularies, and Personae eomicae has some notes on each play. 
Lyne's Latin is very good and avoids the suggestion of puerility. 
In Personae comleao he succeeds in writing prosy yet facile 
senarii. Williamson has the same Intentions, but they are worhed 
our . ^ a less satisfactory way. The miscellany consists of, first, 
:& .rt classical or mediaeval poems on nature, animals and pets, 
simply humorous incidents, graded from first to fourth-year 
Latin (but a second-year student should be able to read them all). 
Secondly, there are 15 short stories In prose; these are pretty 
standard: werewolves, Androclus, Alexander's doctor, Paplrlus, 
etc. Thirdly, there are eight pages of rounds and carols. Williamson 
offers an Interesting collection well worth having at hand, but 
not suitable, and of course not intended, for sustained classroom 
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Readers for the second year are similarly divided here into collections 
of myths or legends, history, miscellaneous amjsements. At this 
level we begin to find readers with unadapted excerpts from classical 
authors. 

18. Madeluy, Walter. Nodes Latinae. New York: St. Martin's 
Press (1914) 1958. Pp. viii, 166; lllus. 

19. Mar chant, E. C. A new Latin reader; one hundred short 
passages from Latin authors, London: G, Bell and Sons 
(1936) 1960. Pp. xli, 130. 
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Noctea Latinae conslcta of ten stories aostly hunorous, adapted 
troo classical sources. Besides the ubiquitous tales of Paplrlus* 
Androclue, the Epheslan matron, and Alexander's doctor, there 
are the stories of how Augustus was greeted by talking birds, 
Arion, the Twins (Plautus), Rhampslnltus * treasure, Slmonldes 
Sk d Scopas, and the sword of Damocles. The stories are written 
In an elegant Latin with a moralistic tone. The notes are mostly 
translations, with occasional exegetlcal comments. An awkward 
feature for Americans is the use of references to Kennedy ' s 
revised Latin primer instead of notes on grammar. Merchant's 
reader also has features which may make it difficult to employ. 
He presents his material in three stages. The first contains 
15 simply written stories, of Mstorical content, for the most 
part, which are too brief to be meaningful. The second stage 
has 28 pairs of passages in prose and verse (mostly Ovid) which 
tell the same story. The content is again historical or legendary. 
Merchant believes that this duplicated reading provides an easy 
Introduction to the reading of poetry, since the pupil will read 
first the prose and then the poetry; the texts of both are 
simplified. The third stage has another 30 parallel passages of 
prose and verse (Vergil), but here the content of the parallel 
passages Is not identical. While all the sections of this reader 
have a certain intrinsic interest, more in the prose than in the 
poetry, I doubt whether students will get much nourishment from 
a steady diet of this stuff. Still the brevity of the selections 
makes them useful for occasional rapid reading or sight trans- 
lation. An average class could do in an hour a set of prose and 
poetry from the second stage. 

20. Cobban, J. M. Pax et imperiuro . New York} St. Martin's Press 
(1938) 1937. Pp. xiv, 149; illus. 

21. Harrison, J. A. and S. J. Wilson. Latine le^amus; Part 
two . London: G. Bell and Sons 1961. Pp. ix, 196; illus. 

22. Vicent, C. J. A second Latin reader. ' New York? Oxford 
University Press (1937) 1958. Pp. 144; illus. 

23. Underhill, P. A. Scalae mediae ; a Latin reading book. 
London: G. Dell and Sons (1900) 1958. Pp. viil, 113; illur). 

24. Wormald, R. I), and G. M. Lyne. Rogues' gallery; a Latin 
prose reader for Middle Forms). New York: Cambridge University 
Press (1939) 1955. Pp. 256. 

Cobban is a continuation of the series Initiated by Civis Romanus 
(10). 1 quote from the author's pieface: "The main body of the 
text consists of thirty-two pieces, each of about 300 words. It 
is drawn from wide variety of Latin prose authors, and it has 



been chosen to illustrate the growth an<i developnent of Che Roaan 
EBpire, and the life of the citizen within it." These 32 pieces 
are arranged In two sections under the titles of The Cititen. 
and The Empire. Many are purely anecdotal, like the reading 
material at the beginning of most second-year textbooks; some 
aim at a higher level ard concern moral qualiti«s such as lustitia, 

integritas. or the tenets of different schools of philosopKy 

popular in Rome. Cobban has simplified the oiiginala somewhat 
in syntax and vocabulary, though students will still find many 
of the selections hard going. Appended to the prose sections 
are some 225 lines of poetry excerpted from Ovid, Vergil, Catullus, 
e^^. The book is equipped with a general vocabulary and with 
footnotes glossing less common words. There are also extensive 
exegetical and grammatical notes. The letter assume more 
familiarity with formal grammar than we usually require. 

Latine legamuat Psrt twg continues the pattern of Part one (6). 
Tnere are tive head topics, each consisting of ten paragraphs 
of approximately 25 lines. Thus the individual selections are 
about one half the length of those in Pax et impcrium . The five 
head topics deal with (1) various aspects of the "Legacy of 
Greece , (2) accounts of some Roman monuments from Pompeii, the 
Coliseum, the arches of Titus and Constantine (these provide the 
occasion for selections about the destruction of Jerusalem and 
Androclus and the lion); (3) Alexander the Great; (4) St. Paul's 
Journey to Rome; and (5) Caesar's invasions of Britain, in many 
ways this selection of topics, limited as it may appear, gives 
a much better view of ancient life and behavior than does Pax et 

Imperlum with its wider selection of material. But the LaTTn 

sT7Te-oT Harrison and Wilson lacks fluency and charm, and is overly 
full of mechanical devices like 'quibus auditis,' 'qulbus dictis,' 
etc. As in Part one, eachchapter is centered on particular points 
of grammar and exercises the student in them. The book is designed 
to take the student to the point where he can read Caesar. 

The remaining three readers in this group, while having the same 
alms as the other two, do not have the same pedagogical designs 
built into them. Vincent contains simplified or adapted selections 
from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy. The separate passages run from 
10 to 15 lines each. There are 38 extracts from the Beliuro 
GaUicum, 10 from the Manilian Law . 10 from the Catilinar ians , 
ana 20 from Livy, Books 21 and 22. Words of low frequency and 
points of syntax which might be puzzling are explained at the end 
of the passage. Each passage has an exercise on word derivation 
and sentences for translation into Latin. I see little use for 
this book in the American curriculum. Underbill consists of 39 
selections from Eutropius and 36 from Caesar, averaging from 10 
to 15 lines each. The notes are mostly translations, labels 
of syntax, identification of realia. The vocabulary, however, is 
better designed than usual and frequently requires the student to 
exercise discrimination. But again the book can make no original 
contribution to the current program. Rogues' gallery, on the 
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contrary, does provide a usable collection of Intriguing and 
easily comprehended reading aaterlal. The authora state that 
their purpose Is to provide a collection of texts with the 
advantages of an anthology and, by having longer selections on 
the sane topic, to sustain the reader's interest. The texts 
are taken, with sone simplification and adaptation, from Nepos' 
Pausanlas, Justin's account of Agathocles, Sallust 'a Jugurtha 
and Catiline, and Cicero's speeches against Verres. There are 
some 100 pages of Latin text, 85 of them Sallust and Cicero. The 
material is not graded, though Nepos and Justin are easier than 
Sallust. Each selection has Introductory remarks on author and 
historical background. Explanatory notes "are compllci separately 
for each section, with practically no reference from one to 
another. This feature Is convenient for those who wish to use 
the book for additional reading only. The notes on grammar are 
very good and give clear explanations of new constructions. At 
the same time they often require the student to use his head a 
little. Although I do not believe that this book can achieve 
the authora aim of replacing Caesar as a introduction to classical 
Latin, it is one of the best books in this list and will make 
a good supplementary reader for the late second or the first part 
of the third year. 

2b. Could, H. E. and J. L. Whlteley, Selections from five Roman 
authors (Neoos. Caesar. Sallust. Livy. ClceroK New Vork: 
St. Martin's Press (19A2) 1960. Pp. xxii, W2\ illus. 

25. idem. Selections from five Roman poets (CaUllus, V ergil, 
Horace. Tlbullus . Ovid) . New York: St. Hartin's Press — 
(1941) 1956. Pp. XXX, 121; lllus. 

27. Sweet, Waldo E., ed. Latin Workshop experimental materials. 
Book two. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press (l^^A)" 
1960. Pp. 296. 
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Duehner, William J. An intermediate Latin reader . Andover. 
Mass.: 1960. Pp. i,1827 ' 
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These books offer more or less unrevlsed selections from classical 
or later authors. Gould and Whlteley provide 880 lines of classical 
prose (25) and 600 lines of poetry (26). The two books, prepared 
in the same style, have been designed for students in British 
Secondary Modern schools who are unlikely to do more than two 
or three years of Latin and hence read only one author, usually 
Caesar. Teachers in high schools in the United States which 
have a two-year Latin program should certainly examine these 
two readers. The selections in the prose reader are: Nepos, 
Miltiades 3-8; Caesar, Bellum civile 2.36-44 (the defeat and death 
of Curio); Sallust, Bell . lugur . 105-13 (the surrender of Jugurtha); 
Llvy 2.10 (Horatius)7TTl2 (Scaevola) ,(5.39-41) (capture of Rome 
by the Cauls); Cicero, Pro Milone 24-30 (murder of Clodius) . ad 
til* 2.33, De amicitia T* The selection from Nepos and Caesar 
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is not especially happy. A reading of only these selections 
will leave the student with as distorted an idea of Roman life 
and literature as the reading of Caesar alone. The poetry book 
containe Vergil, Georgics 2.136-76 (praise of Italy), 4.460-527 
(Orpheus and Eurydice), Aeneid 8.190-267 (Hercules and Cacus) ; 
Tibullus 1.1; Ovid» Metam . 1.451-567 (Apollo and Daphne); Horace 
Odea 3.9, 3.13, 3.30, 4.7, 4.12; Catullus 3, 4, 31, 45, 51, 101. 
This is a better selection than the prose, and by itself a 
worthwhile supplenent to Caesar in the second year or to Cicerc 
in the third, or if one wishes even to the Aeneid . Both books 
contain vocabularies and notes which with a few exceptions are 
ample and clearly written. 

The reader produced under the direction of Waldo E. Sweet is 
intended to furnish a full program of reading for the Recond 
year, but, as the reviewer in CJ 51, 131-2 remarks, this 
intention cannot be taken very seriously. The material is 
arranged according to the subject matter and is not graded, 
though suggestions are given on the relative difficulty of passages. 
It offers the most varied fare of any reader in this list, with 
selections of prose and poetry from classical, mediaeval, and 
neo-Latin authors, as well as several excerpts from the Vulgate. 
The vocabulary is constructed on sound principles; the notes, 
however, are completely inadequate. The book is, therefore, 
not suitable for private study, though it will provide the 
teacher with plenty of material for the classroom, most of it 
excellent of its kind. Unfortunately no substantial effort 
has been made to improve the book since its first issue in 1954. 

I have not seen Buehner's book, but it seems to be comparable 

to item 25. In CJ 57, 92 the reviewer says: "this is a collection 

of well annotated traditional material. The teacher who can 

make Caesar or Nepos palatable should consider thit. text. But 

for those who wish to break with tradition this collection has 

little to offer." The other selections are drawn from Eutropius, 

Livy, and Erasmus. 

29. Nash-Williama , A. H. Vercobrix; puer fortissimus (a story 
of the time of Julius Caesar — a fourth term Latin reader) . 
Slough, Bucks, England: Centaur Books (1955) 1960. Fp* 48; 
i llus . 

30. Peckett, C. W. E. and A. R. Munday. Pseudolus noster. 
Shrewsbury, England: Wilding and Son (1950) 1959. Pp. 3A4; 
illus . 

31. Lyne, G. M. Balbus ; a Latin reading book for Junior Forms. 
London: Edward Arnold (1934) 1961. Pp. 128; Illus. 

32. Sweet, Waldo E. and Laura B. Voelkel . Mostellarla (The 
haunted house); an adaptation of the play by T. Maccius 
Plautus . Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 1953. 
Pp. 64; Illus. 
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33. Edwards, C. M. Altcr^ colloquia Latlna . New York: Cambridge 
Universicy Press 19Qo. rp, xxiv, 

Nash-Willians has written a story (29) of sofflo 23 p«g«s about 
an adolescent son of a British chieftain, the plot is jerky, 
the characters are flat, the style is exaageratedly Caesarian; 
and the whole thing is too silly i'or high school students. Still 
some students might like to practice their Latin on it. A much 
nore delightful production is Pseudolus neater (i.e. Till 
Eullenspiegel) . This book is actually the second stage of a 
coaplete Latin course, and is therefore not designed siaply as 
a reader. It has a variety of exercises, keyed to the stories, 
which require some translation but depend mostly on the tech- 
niques of expansion, substitution, or transformation. These 
exercises are well worth doing in any class and are superior 
to the drill material in any currently used American textbook. 
The reading material is divided into IS short stories about the 
adventures of Pseudolus and S plays on events from Roman history 
(Romulus and Remus, Scaevola, Coriolanus, Catilina, and .Julius 
Caesar). The plays are excellent. The stories, though not quite 
so well written as the plays (perhaps drama lends itself better 
to this kind of condensation and brief treatment), are interesting 
and amusing enough to alleviate the toil of reading Latin. There 
is a bonus of a dozen poems of Catullus and Martial. Every teacher 
should examine this book. 

Balbus (31) is designed with the same intention as Lyne'R 
Tironlbus (15), but with the added attempt to make the student 
aware of the variety and intrinsic interest of Roman life and 
literature in a way prohibited by a reading program restricted tb 
Caesar. I *'hink Lync has come close to achieving his purpose in 
the selection of material and in the manner of its presentation. 
Since the book is meant only to supplement a regular program of 
reading, annotation and vocabulary are organized simply to help 
the pupil to read rapidly and conveniently. Paragraphs of comment 
on language* and different items of Roman life and history arc 
inserted at appropriate places throughout the book. There are 
some 48 pages of Latin, too varied in content to describe in 
detail and all worth-while reading. The tone is everywhere light 
and humorous, vlth a variety of styles and literary forms: 
prose narrative and drama and poetry. The book is -.n apt companion 
for Tironlbus and will be a useful diversion, esp»^.cially in the 
first half ot the second year. 

The dramatic vein, once so popular in intermediate readers, is 
met in the Sweet-Vcelkel adaptation of the Mostellaria . The 
editors abbreviate and rewrite the original In the diction and 
syntax of Caesar and Cicero. The work Is Intended for rapid 

reading at the bsgmnlng of the second year and does not contain 
detailed notes. Such notes as there are arc ooslly aids to 
translating. "oroetlmes the editors fall Into folly, but this 
should not dctet teachers from using the booXi the relatively high 
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price aay. Another reader whleh exhibits Latin in draoatic and 
therefore in eminently usable form is Edwards' adaptation o£ some 
of Erasmus' Colloquicg . The book contains 50 pages of the 
Bost lively, interesting, informative, and easy-to-read Latin 
ever written for sehoolboys. There is very little in these 
dialogues whieh cannot be directly apprehended by the student; 
this is the great advantage the Cjg>lloquia have over any collection 
of material from ancient authors. I think the editor has gone 
needlessly far in elraplifying the text, but not so far as to 
spoil it. The introduction is vitiated by a grossly romantic 
biography of Eri tmus. There are notes tind a vocabulary. The 
earlier aelecticis are suitable for thf second year, the later 
for the third year. A more modern edition of Erasmus* dialogues, 
and perhaps of other Renaissance writera also, would be extremely 
useful today. 

By far the largest single group of book^^ In this survey arc those 
for the use of advanced students. The veading program for third 
and fourth-year students seems to fluctuate much more than for the 
earlier two years. At this level texts no longer need to be 
simplified and the possibilities of choice are much larger. 
Consequently even those books which may not be wholly suitable 
for use in the classroom arc worth having in the school library 
for reference and individual reading and study. 

34. Robinson, C. E. Romanit a reader for the third staae o f 
'■atlW' New Yorkt Cambridge University Press (1941) 1958. 
Pp. ?2S; illus. 

35. Hawthorn, J. R. and C. MacDonald. Roman politics 80-44 B.C.: 
g selection of La tin nassaftes with hialorlcal commentary 

and notea. New York: St. Martin's Press 1960. Pp. x, 259. 

36. Moore, R. W. The Pomans in Britain; a selection of Latin 
iexta. New York: St. Martin's Press (1938) 1959. Pp. xii. 
214; illus. 

37. Millar, C, M. H. The Roman army: selections from various Latin 
authors . New York: St. Martin's Press 1955. Pp. xxii. 

183s llluB. 

38. Balley» S, K, Roman life nnd letters . New York: St. Martin's 
Press (1959) 1960. Pp. x, 195; Illus. 

39. Franklin, H, W. P. and J. A. G. Bruce. A new latin reader. 
New York: Longmans Green (1939) 1938. Pp. 194. 

40. Reeves, R. C. Horrenda. Slough, Bucks, England: Centaur 
BooktJ 1958 . Pp. 159; Illus. 

Rom£nl (34) is a sequel to Roma (11); the satno forroni <b fn.iln- 
taXnea, but the historical TaTIonale of Ronsa Is replaced by an 
endeavor to reveal the behavior and thoi^^f the Romans in the 
period for the most part between 100 I C. and 150 A.D. It contains 
adapted prose texts of several authors (principally uivy, Caesar. 
CJcero, Tacit. 8, Pliny, and Cellius), arranged in 35 lesso.-.s 



varying In length from a dozen lines to several pages. An 
additional IrBson Is given to brief aneedotesi another to 
poetry (4 poeir. of Catullusi 7 of Martial i snippets froa Vergil 
et_al.)* The 37 lessons are grouped In three parts. The first 
partt based largely on Llvy, Illustrates various Roman moral 
qualities. The second part, entitled "The last days of the 
Republic/* consists of selections from Caesar and Cicero, Ihe 
third part> called simply "The Empire/* is based mostly on Pliny 
and Tacitus, and Illustrates various views of the Roman empire 
and life In it* There are exercises in prose composition for 
lesuons 1*18; each Illustrates and drills certain constructions t 
Thus this part of the reader is comparable to the preliminary 
sections In American thlrd-^year textbooks. The appendix also 
contains a series of additional notes on syntax and usage, but 
without exercises. The whole woik is desigr^^ad to prepare students 
to read unslmpllfled texts. This would seem to make it a second^ 
year textbook In the American program* But 1 think most second-* 
year students would find many of the selections quite difficult; 
I have, therefore, listed it with the third<»year books. It 
could serve very well for the review at the beginning of the 
third year, while the selections on the Empire would be a good 
supplement for the standard Cicero prescription. The part of the 
reader devoted to Caesar and Cicero la not likely to be of much use* 

Items 35, 36, and 37 are specialized readers In that the texts are 
unaltered and centered on a specific topic. None is likely, for 
one reason or another, to fit very well into the ordinary third 
or fourth-year program. Roman politics (35) hao the best commen- 
tary of any book in this list, and one of the finest I have ever 
seen in a book of this nature. Unfortunately it is probably 
beyond our students. The authors have set out, they say, to 
Illustrate the working of Roman government in the years following 
the dictatorship of Sulla, Their commentary excludes almost 
completely rudimentary grammatical material and translation aids* 
and concentrates on ^'matters of historical and social importance,** 
The authors are abreast of contemporary scholarship and can see 
what Roman politics really was. Consequently their work is free 
from the irrelevancios and infatuations which falsify textbooks 
in this country and render ludicrous any pretensions to communicate 
an understanding of Roman political life. The texts themselves 
are drawn mainly from Cicero, Sallust, and Caesar, with further 
material from AsconiuSi Suetonius, and Gollius. The texts are 
worth studying In themselvesi but without the commentary they 
may often be quite mystifying, 

Moore (36), despite its wider historical range and selection of 
matter, is even less apt outside the British t^les. The texts 
consist of excerpts from prose authors from Caesar through Bede 
and Gildas, inscriptions, and poets, all of which bear on life 
In Britain from 50 B,C. to about 600 A.U, Te^xts and commentary 
require an extensive knowledge of the geography and early history 
of Britain. The latter requirement will be especially Celt 
because the passages of text are ofnen Isolated ltem?>, too 
sketchy and meager to bo understood In themselves. MlllorS 
collection of texts on the Roman army (37) does not suffer to the 
same extent from the narrowness of its subject. The subject of 
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the Roman army Is aere appropriate for the tecond-year prograa» 
but the denands put on the student's Latin by fflany of the selections 
naka it too difficult for this year* The texts are short extracts 
froo Cacsor, Frontlnus» Livy» Sallust, Tacitus, and Vegetlus 
which could be read in one or two class periods each. They are 
arranged under various topics pertinent to military affairs, 
such as trtiining, camp life, battles, discipline, etc. The notes 
are full, with adequate explanations of syntax, special vocabulary 
and technical natters. As far as the subject matter goes, a 
student would doubtless get more information more quickly from 
Parker's Roman lefilons ; the subject does provide, however, a 
unifying tneme tot some 72 pages of fairly interesting prose. 
The teacher may decide whether it is a subject worth dwelling 
on to this extent. 1 do not myself accept Millar's somewhat 
disingenuous statement that the characteristics of the Roman 
Army are "a most faithful mirror of the chief characteristics of 
the Roman people, --conservatism tempered with adaptability . . ., 
efficiency and organisation, and discipline." 

Bailey (38) and Franklin-Bruce (39) are more in keeping with the 
usual pattern of anthologies. Both consist of multifarious, 
unaltered (though sometimes abridged) selections of prose and 
poetry. Unity is sought in both works by gathering the texts 
from different authors under certain topics. Thus Bailey arranges 
his material, which contains at least one selection from nearly 
every major classical author (Plautus, Terence, Caesar, Ovid, 
and Propertius are missing), under the headings: Roman home life 
and character, love of home and country, social life (l.o. eating, 
it seems), amusements and pets, young Rornanfi, tho city, marriage, 
death and burial, religion. This seems to be a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of res prlvata , but it leads to some fantastic 
assignments such as datullus 4 under amusements, or the selections 
under "religion" where not a single one has anything to do with 
Rotnan religion. But this sort of thing can be overlooked, since 
moat of the passages can be read for themselves regardless of What 
they appear to Illustrate. Bailey has brought together here about 
60 well-known texts, the majority of which can be read in a single 
class period. Franklin and Bruce have done approximately the 
same thing with 78 pieces of classical prose and poetry. Their 
headings are: legends, stories, famous men, battles, life in 
Rone, the country and the sea, oratory, epitaphs and epigrams. 
Their work has the same defects as Bailey's. In addition, many 
of the prose selections are too short and often trunco'ed in a 
way that frustrates expectations. The selections under the 
heading "oratory," for example, the longest of which is 33 lines, 
can in no sense be considered as illuminating this subject. Both 
readers have vocabularies and notes, brief and to the point: 
translation aids, Identification of forms, syntax and realla. 
Although both readers are equally practical for supplementary use, 
Frsnklin and Bruce seera to ine to have culled a better selection 
and to huve achieved a better balance of prose and poetry; 
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moreover, a good deal of infornation about ancient life and 
beliefs can be acquired froin their selections. 



Unity of these Is Imposed In a different way by Reeves* HofrtndA 
(40). All the selections come frov cla&slcal authors, sTmpTTTTSd 
at tlinefi. These passages all deal with crime or fearsome exhibits 
of the supernatural. An example of the former are the excerpts 
from Cicero's speech for Cluentlus, of the latter the ghost stories 
told by Pliny In Eplsf. 7.27. The subjects will doubtless appeal 
to most pupils; whether a steady diet of them Is a useful or even 
beneficial way of teaching Latin Is another matter. Neverthelese 
the collection does provide some exciting Incidental reading. The 
notes and vocabulary are constructed almost wholly to facilitate 
translation. 

41. Duff, J. D. Silva Latlnat a Latin readlna-book . New York: 
Cambridge University Press (1912) 1956. Pp. x, 232. 

42. Hodge, Barbara J. and P. Kinchin Smith. Poetry and prose ; 
a selec tion from the lois familiar Latin writers . London: 
Allen and Unwln 1956. Pp. 151. 

43. Petrle, A. A Latin reader . New York: Oxford University 
Press (1918) 1959. Pp. xll, 421. 

44. Weight, F. A. A book of Latin prose and Latin verse: from 
Cato and Plautue to Bacon and Milton . New York: St. Martin's 
Press (1929, 1933), 1959. Pp x, 219. 

Like items J8 and 39, these four books are basically anthologies, 
but their authors do not attempt to arrange the selections In any 
unifying way. Duff and Petrle contain classical authors only; 
Wright and llodgc-Kinchin Smith add mediaeval and Renaissance 
selections. All have struck a roughly equal balance between prose 
and poetry. All contain varying degrees of annotation (the fullest 
and most satisfactory being Petrle; the others are probably In- 
adequate for anything but rapid reading), but only Hodge-Klnchln 
Smith has a vocabulary. Duff's Silva Latln a contains 145 selections 
(the majority from Cicero, Llvy, Vergil anJ~Ovid) which rarely 
exceeds a page and a half of text. Most are excellent In content. 
The same cannot be said of Wright or Hodge-Kinchin Smith. Pctrle's 
aim is to give a large enough selection, representative of each 
of the fourteen authors excerpted, that the teacher may be able to 
choose from them a suitable program of readings. In this respect, 
Petrle la probably the beat buy of the four. The 140 selections 
are roughly graded by being distributed into Junior and senior 
sections. The texts are generally ample enough to be not incompre- 
hensible . But these four books are basically only collections 
of snippets, and the poets especially suffer. None of them, 
therefore, is really suitable for continuous use In class, 
although, all can furnish interesting caterial loi occasional 
diversion. 



45. Gould, H. E. and J. L. Whlteley. Cato to St, Jcroao! 
aelactlona from tha firat 60Q vearT^ Latin ygoaa . 
New "iotkt St. Martin Praaa (1950) I960. Pp. xvlli, 
182; illus. 

46. Kennedy, E, C. Pour Lat in authors; extracts from Caeaar . 
Ve.gfiil. Liyy. and Ovid. New York: Cambridge University 
Press (1<»40) 1953. Pp. x, 230. 

47. Gillinghatfl, Allan C. A Latin ta ader for the third ve^r . 
(Andover Latin Series, Book III.) Andover, Massi Phillips 
Academy 1962. Pp. viii, 402, 68. 

46. Olassey, D. A. and K. Bennett, latin reader for hi^h schoola i 
Nepoa ana Livv. Ovid and Virail. t^r^ntn*. Ryerson Press 
1954. Pp. xxiv, 294; illus. 

49. Taylor, B. C. and K. E. Prentice. Selected Latin readinoa . 
Toronto; J. M. Dent (1953) 1960. Pp. xiv. 394; illus. 

Gould and Whiteley Is put together on the same lines and intended 
/Se ' S ^^P® student as their two books described above 

(25 and 26). The present reader contains extracts from Cato, 
Cicero (Verrine speeches). Sallust ( Catiline ) . Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny, Suetonius ( Julius Caesar ), and St. Jerome. Altogether 
there are 1141 lines distributed fairly equally Among these 
authors. The notes are still mostly translation aids, somewhat 
fuller than those In their other two books. I believe that this 
is the best of their three books. The selections are more exciting 
and more informative about Roman values and ways. Kennedy's 
reader, intended for the British public schools, expects more 
from students. It Is one of the few books in this list which 
could serve as a b^^sic reader for its level. It combines the 
advantages of variety of content and more extensive excerpting. 
There are approximately 500 lines or more from each author. The 
selections are neither exotic nor the common fodder. The Caesar 
is the story of Curio from Bcllua civile 2; the Livy contains the 
narration of events after the expulsion of the Tarquitit*i r-ow 
Vergil come the stories of Nisue and Euryalus and of Orpheus 
and Eurydice; the selections from Ovid come mostly from the Amores 

Ars amatoria . All thesa selections are full enough to 
sustain interest for continuous use; at the same time they are 
short enough to provide supplementary reading. The weakest of 
the four is in my opinion the Caesar, since the contant is usK 
very significant; even so It makes good reading. 

Gllllngham provides a large selectio* of mostly prose texts. 
(He suggests using aome edition of Aeneld 2 for supplementary 
reading of poetry.) His intentloi la to offer a "more attractive 
and varied program than has commonly been availabltj." To this 
end he has brought together some 333 mlmeclltheU pages of Latin, 
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with footnotes on each page. There arc also Introductions, of 
varying length and scope, to each author or particular selection. 
SlKty-sev^n pages of vocabulary, two columns per page, arc added. 
Th« Latin texts are divided Into two parts of almost equal atnount. 
The first part contains selections from Cicero alone: Pro Sexto 
Hosclq, In Verrem II. 6. In Catlllnam I, Pro Archla . De senectutc . 
■P.e offlclls, Eplfltolac. and PhlllPHlcs 2.118-9. Only the speech 
against Catiline and the letters escape extensive abbreviation. 
The second part contains a series of texts to Illustrate "Latin 
through the centuries." They range from the Menaechmi through 
Sallust's flellum CatlUnae. the Monuaentutt Ancyranu m. Pliny, 
Publlllus Syrus, Martial, the Catonls Dicta . to~sT'.""Auaufl£ifte * a 
Confessions . the Vulgate, Gesta Roma no rum . The Archpoet's Conf esslo . 
Petrarch's letters, Pogglo's Liber facetlarum . and Aeneas Sllvlus' 
Commentarll . There Is a rough balance In the amount of Latin chosen 
to exemplify each literary type In this part. Most of the Individual 
selections are of course quite short. At the &nd Is a Greek 
alphabet and the Lord's Prayer In Greek— an Intriguing reversion 
to the Plxteenth-century schoolbook. The work Is designed solely 
as a reading book and contains none of the grammar and exercises 
usually found In third-year textbooks. There are, however. In the 
notes to the selections from Pro Sexto Rosclo suggestions for 
reviewing vocabulary, word-formation, terms and syntax. The rest 
of the notes are mostly aids to translation and understanding '^f 
the text, with some added comment on syntax and realla. The latter 
soroeMmes exhibit an excessive concern with tost questions of the 
Identify So-and - so tvoe . and are spoiled by Irrelevant Information. 
The Introductions, In a listlesH style, are often so condensed as 
to be of slight value. Gllllnghara's objective In producing an 
attractive, varied reader Is cercalnly commendable, but I should 
say that teachers who are looking for something exciting at this 
level had better keep looking. Gllllngham achieves his goals In 
a limited way for the part devoted to Cicero. His rejection of 
the Catillnarlans and the Manilian Lnu requires the teacher 
Interested In Cicero to read the selections from the philosophical 
works and letters. This Is as It should be, except that a better 
selection could have been made. I do not consider the selections 
In the second part squally attractive, though certainly varied, and 
I doubt whether they "bear witness to the remarkable vitality of 
the Latin language." The Menaechml is good but heavily adapted. 
Outside Martial where are all the really vital and uctractive 
classical authors? We could have more of St. Au5,uotine and the 
Fathers certainly. The later selections are amusing or interes*- ing , 
especially rhe account of Joan of Arc, but I should scarcely call 
them vital i their Latinity remarkable. There is a further defect 
which must be noted in the present edition. The text has been 
tvped on three or more different typewriters of which only one (an 
rlectric, I think) is satisfactory but is used for only 27 pages. 
The intensity of the type varlcH greatly from page to page. Some 
pqges are difficult to read; many more are unpleasant to look at. 
The footnottis, single-spaced t'roughout, are especially tiresome. 
The format is unfortunate because it ^ill probably deter acceptance 
of what is otherwise a usable and, to some extent, different 
textbook . 
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Items 48 and 49f Included tnalnly for the sake of complete coverage, 
are textb ks prepared for Grade XII of Ontario high schools. They 
follow the prescriptions of the Ontario Latin progran, and contain 
selections from Nepos and Livy on Hannibal, and passages from the 
Acneid and Metattorphosea . Taylor and Prentice have additional 
material from Suetonius, Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, 
and Martial— all in a severely truncated and therefore impractical 
form. Neither book is likely to be usable in the United States, 
but it is worthwhile to see what is being done elsewhere. In 
ny opinion Classey-Bennett is decidedly superior. The copy I 
examined (of the 19SA edition) was in a most unappealing format* 
which I hope has been improved in subsequent eaitions. 

50. Flewett, H. W. and W. E. P. Pantln. A first book of Latin 
poetry . New York: St. Martin's Press (1943) 1958. Pp. xlvi, 
210. 

51. Franklin, H. W. P. Fifty Latin Ivrics . New York: Longmans 
Green 1955. Pp. x, 141. 

52. Freeman, C. E. Latin poetry from Catullus to Claudiani an 
easy reader . New York: Oxford University Press (1919) 
1940. Pp. 176. 

53. Rieu, E. V. A book of Latin poetry from Ennius to Hadrian . 
London: Hethuen (1925) 1957. Pp. viii, 120. 

The intention of these 'four books is fundamentally the same, in 
the words of Flewect-Pantln , "to give the pupil a wider and more 
enjoyable experience of Latin poets and their work." But the 
execution of this Intention varies considerably. Freeman and Rieu 
exemplify the worst aspects of snippetry. Producers of verse 
anthologies ought to give the reader complete poems whenever 
possible; otherwise they violate the poem and depreciate the poet. 
Unnecessary or excessive abbreviation characterizes at least fifty 
per cent of the selections in these two books. Far better from 
this poip^. of view are Franklin and Plewett-Pantln . The latter is 
especiall;' designed to facilitate the student's "first Introduction 
to Latin verse translation." (One may compare in this respect 
Merchant's book, no. 19). In Flewet t-Pantin, except for selections 
from the narrative poems of Vergil and Ovid and from one ode of 
Horace, all the poems are printed completely. The poems, mainly 
from Ovid, Vergil, Catullus, Horace, and Martial, are distributed 
in t' -1 sections, with the tia»ier poems in the first. Each poem, 
except Martial's dlsttchs, has a separate introduction, for the 
moat part irrelevant to the poem, containing the kind of Information 
usually found in editions of classical poetry. The somewhat long 
notes combine grammatical or excgetical comment with translation 
or paraphrase, Too often they tniss what the poet is saying. The 
book is on the vhole an unsatlef armory production, a fact aggravated 
by tie ugly format. Franklin is more pleasant both to behold and 
to use. Outside half a dozen unusual items from the late imperial 
period, it comprises many of the more popular poems of Horace 
and Catullus, with an additional two poems apiece of Pctronlus and 
Seneca. Despite their genteel literary coloring, the notes are 
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not very liapreiBlve. Nevcwrtr«#w«,,..^tJtU. Is the best of these 

four books and will provldl a half aeaeater or nore of good reading. 

54. ievens, R. G. C. A book of Lafcin letters . London: Methuen 
(1930) 1955. Pp. xxll, 17A. 

55. Facer, G. S. Erasmufl and his times i a flclectlon from f.hc 
letters of Erastn ug and his circle . London: G, Bell and 
Sons (1951) 1958. Pp. viii» 140; lllus. 

56. Gessler, Jean, gtroaata mediae et inflmae Lattnitatis : 
teates illustrant s la vie et lea moeura. les coutumes et 
.traditions. I'esorit ct le a out. les crovances et superstitions , 
les pratiques rell Rieuses. stratoeiquea et ludiciaires 

d autrefois. Brussels: Editions de la Llbrairie Encyclope- 
dique (Rue do Luxembourg 7) 1944. Pp. 158. 

Levens contains 63 pages of Latin taken mostly from Cicero and his 
correspondents, with added letters from Seneca, Pliny, and Pronto. 

The book Is designed for rapid reading rather than for intensive 
study, discussion on points of language or textual criticism ate 
avoided, and assistance in translation is given wherever the text 
seems difficult. . . .For the rest, the notes are mainly co' earned 
with the historical and biographical background of the letters." 
The notes are more scholarly than is usuil in books at this level 
and require that the user have some reference books at hand, but 
they are well written, not too difficult, and always relevant and 
informative. The selection gives a good idea of the Roman letter 
both as a method of communication and as a form of literature. 
An appreciation of these elements would doubtless best be gained by 
using the book straight through a semester, as the editor intends. 
But if this seems impractical, the book provides in a convenient 
form ecveral highly interesting letters, mosu of them brief enough 
to be read in two or three class periods. ^ 

Pacer is much less successful. Fewer than half the 21 letters 
included are likely to interest American students. Such interest 
as the remainder have depends on one's interest in the men who 
wrote them. It seems to me unlikely that American high school 
students will care much about John Colet, Thomas Llnacre or 
Archbishop Warham, assuming they even know who these men were. 
But I do not wish to be parochial: the overall selection Is poor 
on any grounds. There Is a positively staggering amount of 
epistolary material in Latin surviving from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of which Erasmus' own Opus eplstolaru-n is a 
formidabl*? part, which could supply dozens of textbooks with vivid. 
Instructive, and stimulating reading material, all in the public 
domain. In Fac • 's collection only the letters of Erasmuch himself 
merit these epl^ ts, and not even these in every Instance. There 
is also Insufficient exegetlcaX comment in tha notes. 
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A saapie o£ Dediaeval life and Latlnlty is offered by Gassier. 
The absence of notes and vocabulary aids discourages the use of 
this book in the high school except for occasional rapid or 
sight reading. (The only French is that on the title page.) But 
it is a fascinating miscellany, nirroring the multiplicity of life 
and thought in the Middle Ages. The Latin '^elections , which are 
in prose and verse, vary in length from a feV Unes to a page 
or more and are arrange'* unde^ sixteen general topics, such as 
Notabilia hiatorica , Mirabilia sacra , Schola et bibliotheca , 
Curiosa in litterie , etc. The selections vary almost as much in 
style as in content'. Most of them are lucid enough to be read 
with ease by third or fourth-year students; easier ones could also 
be read in the second year.^ 

1 have left until now six readers for advanced students consisting 

of original composition or translation from the vernacular. (Erasmus* 

Colloquia , No. 32, belongs here too.) 

57. Paoli, H. H. Ciceronis filiust puerilia narratio ad doroesticos 
Romanorum mores illustrandos in uaum scholarum rodacta . Bern: 
Francke 1960. Pp. 96; illus. 

58. Byrne, Thomas P. Facete dictum; a Latin reader with a dash 
of humor. St. Louis: The Classical Bulletin, St. Louis 
University 1953. Pp. 5, 79; illus. 

59. Busch, Wllhelra. Maximi et Mauritii malefacta. ab Hueone 
Henrico Paoli Latlnls versibus cnarrata . Bern: Franckc 1960. 
Pp. 61; illus. 

60. idem. Max et Moritz puerorum facilnora scurrilia scptem 
enarrata fabellis quarum materiaro repperit depinxitoue Guilelaus 
Busch. iad em versibua quibus auctor uaus Latine reddidit 
Ervinius Steindl Caratanus . Munich: Braun 6 Schneider 1961. 
Pp. 56. 

61. Beach, Goodwin B. Pctrus sclopetarius . Hartford: Hartford 
Seminary Foundation Bookstore 1959. Pp. 9. 

62. Antonlus a Sancto Exuperlo. Regulus vel Puerl soil aaplunt . . . 
ab Augusto Haurv in Latlnum conversus . Paris: . Fernandus 
Ha«an 1961. Pp. 95; illus. 

63. A, A. Milne, Winnie lie Pu. . .In Latlnum conversus auctorc 
Alexandre Lenardo. with notes and vocabulary prepared in 
consultation with Dr. Israel Walker . New York: Dutton 1962. 
Pp. 148; Illus. 

Paoli Is the only book here with a classical subject. Hla 
"|)lography" of Cicero's son Is not a reader as I have defined 
this kind of book, but It is an extremely well written account, 
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full of necessary infornatlon, which could be used for rapid reading 
in a good class or for extra reading by good students on their 
own* I say "good" because Paoli assumen that his readers know 
Latin well. The book contains two interwoven threads^ the life 
of Cicero Jr. and description of Rooan habits and institutions. 
The technical lanjuage of the latter thread creates difficulties 
aggravated by the absence of notes and vocabularies. Otherwise, 
advanced students should not find the book too difficult. 

Father Byrne's pamphlet comprises 20 short anecdotes of about 
25 lines eacht told in a swiftly moving colloquial La'-ln. The 
contemporary subjects are illustrated with cartoons in a style I 
find rather dated; Tastes in humor differ; I shall say only that 
the bcok is wcrth reading. There is a general vocabulary and a 
list of glosses appended to each story. 

The proverbial de guB tlbus Is also applicable to Wllhelm Busch*s 
famous poem. I find both the stories and the underlying attitudes 
which they ill«. strata thoroughly repellent. The translations of 
Paoli and Steirdl are almost paradigms of opposing vi iws of the 
translator's task. Paoli writes a superb classical Latin and, in 
a kind of Juviinallan paradox, has recast the verse form of the 
original into elegant dactylic hexameters. Stelndl has cleverly 
reproduced the original in a rhyming accentual meter which sometimes 
lapses into doggerel. Neither ed:itlon is furnished with notes or 
vocabularies. Students will probably find Paoli's Latin harder than 
Steindl's. Both translations have Busch's original Illustrations, 
Steindl in color, Paoli in black and white. 

Petrus sclopetarlus contains a brief account of the vita et res 
g estae of Francis Eaton, Alias Pistol Pete. It reads like a news- 
paper obituary. Cicero might have found the diction elegant and 
appreciated the neologisms; he would probably have been dismayed 
by the composltio incondite , appropriate as it may seem to the 
subject. This booklet will make pleassnt reading for two or three 
class hours and should reve^il to students the flexibility and 
possibilities of Latin for describing the modern Hcene.^ 

Another creature of the wild has achieved a wider fame of late. 
Adroit advert.lsing and uncritical acceptance of the translation have 
elevated Winnie the Pooh, galeatus ac loricatus , Co the classical. 
The book docs not meet the basic requirements of a classroom reader 
and is not recommended as one, even when equipped with notes and 
glossaries. I list it here only to forestall questions which 
might have arisen had I Ignored it.^ Superior in every w.ay is 
Haury's translation of The little prince , published with the author's 
original illustrations. Anyone unfamiliar with Saint Exupery's 
fdntasy has now the opportunity to read a delightful Latin rendering. 
Haury has neither notes nor vocabulary. Perhaps this lessens its 
usefulness as a reader, but I should not recommend it for this 
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purpose anyway. But teachers should know the book; It Is a 
valuable addition to the school library. 



I append some further items. The following books are designed 
for use in college classes, but this should not autonatically 
eliminate then from consideration for high school use. 

64* Haooond, Mason and Anne Amory. Aeneas to Augustus! a 
beftinni na Latin reader for college students. Cambridge, 
Hass.i Harvard University Press 1962. Pp. x, U91, 

65. Harrington, K. P. and Kenneth Scott. Selections from Latin 
prose an d poetry . Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (1933) 1956. Pp. xxiv, 624; illus. 

66. Levy, H. L. A Latin reader for colleges . Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press (1939) 1962. Pp, xii, 288. 

67. Lockwood, D. P. A survey of classical Romai literature . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press (1934) 1962. 2 vols, xvi, 352, 

and X, 394 pp. 

Of the four, Levy is perhaps most similar to the high school readers 
in this list, and is In fact written for students at the inter- 
mediate stage. It comprises selections from Gelllus, Ne»^os, Caesar, 
and Phaedrus, which do not differ much in content from the usual 
prescription for the second and third years. It is, however, the 
only book in this list which offers any substantial coMection of 
fables, a form of literature always appealing to younr,sters and 
a constituent of Latin primers for millennia. The otner three 
readers are both more elaborate in scope and execution and also 
much more expensive. Harrington-Scott is a huge sampler of classical 
literature, containing a little bit of everything and not much of 
anything. It provides the teacher with a fund o-f short miscellaneous 
texts which, if the occasion arises, allows him to make a rapid 
run through the whole of Latin literature. Hammond-Aoory , like 
Levy, is intended for college students with a rudimentary knowledge 
of Latin. Its only difference from a high school reader is its 
great size and the generally mature tone of its commentary. It 
cooprittcs 90 lessons, a few of which consist of two or more 
separate texts, drawn for the most part from classical authors. 
Each lesson contains from 150 to 300 words; the approximate number 
of words is noted for each lesson in the table of contents— a 
convenient feature. Each passage has a brief historical preface 
and is followed by notes on grammar and realla. There is a stror^ 
historical bias In the selections, which relate the story of Rome 
from its foundation to the establishment of the Empire by Augustus. 
The texts have been arranged in two parts, the selections in 
Part II being both more difficult and more heterogeneous in scope 
(all the poetry is in Part II), but covering the same ground as 
those in Part I. The reason for this arrangement is, I presume. 
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to enable the Instructor to reed either pert according to the 
ability of his class, or to conflate tnaterlal from both parts. 
The book furnishes, then, a generous amount of historical reading, 
very little of which is mere anecdote. All ihe texts, prose 
and poetry, regardless of the intentions of the authors, are 
treated exactly alike as documents of an alien language and culture. 

Lockwood'a two volumes, more literary in their approach, are 
designed as the capstone of the standard four-year program of the 
high school. Lockwood has selected his texts In order to allow 
the student to make "a rapid comprehensive survey of national or 
classical Roman literature," that is from Ennius to Juvenal and 
Suetonius. The material is presented in chronological order, with 
Volume One comprising Republican, Volume Two Augustan and Imperial 
literature, except that Sallubt is put In Volume Two as the first 
Augustan author. The two volumes can therefore be employed 
separately. High school teachers will probably find the first 
volume more suitable. Because Lockwood is endeavoring to illustrate 
the main themes and developments of Roman literature as well as 
give a good sample of each of the more important authois, he avoids 
in most instances the perils of the truncated text and provides 
substantial selections from the major authors. In Volume One 
the notes seem to be largely aids to translation with not much 
explanatory comment, in Volume Two this emphasis s reversed and 
the notes are in the main exegetical with only a sprinkHnp of 
unadorned English glosses. All four of these readers % 
vocabularies . 

The following readers have been recently published a: announced 
by their publishers, but I have been unable to obtain copies of 
them and so can only list them here without comment. 

68. Could, H. E. and J. L. Whiteley, Cass ivellaunus . Daedalus , 
and Meleaeer. New York: St. Martin's Press. (Selections 
from Caesar and Ovid's Metamorphoses ! for the editors see 
items 25, 26, and 45.) 

69. Nash-Williams, A. H. Sodales d uo. New Yorks Cambridge 
University Press 1962. Pp. 64. (See Item 29). 

70. Pope, Maurice. Saecula Latlna . Cape Town: University of 
Cape Town Press. 

71. Morford, M. P. 0. A new Latin reader . London: Longmans 1962. 
Pp. 224. 

John J. Bateman 




I wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Dr. Gertrude Drake of 
New Trier Township High School, Wlnnetka, Illinois, who helped 
lae in the preparation of the initial list of readers, very kindly 
lent me her collection of texts, gave ffle her own opinions on 
several of them which had been used at New Trier, and carefully 
criticized my manuscript. 

^Cf. items 68-71 for books which I know about but have not 
seen. There are doubtless many other readers In print of which 
I am not aware. I shall appreciate any information about them. 

2r. Colebourn. Mentor: an exercise book and companion to 
*Civi8 Romanus.* New York: St. Martin's Press 1960. Pp. vi, 
TTT 

^In addition to Mentor (cf. note 2 above), Colebourn has 
prepared Latin sentence and idiom, a companion course (New York: 
St. Martin's Press 1961). This is a composition book for the 
intermediate level. Cobban and Colebourn have announced the 
preparation of a work, Poeta Romanus . to introduce pupils to Latin 
poetry, but I have seen no notice of publication. 

Mother primers of mediaeval Latin now available are: Charles 
H. Beeson, A primer of medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
1925; pp. 392); K. P. Harrington, Medieval Latin (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press 1962; pp. 736). I~have omitted 
collections of ecclesiastical texts frosi this list. A check- 
list of materials in this area is promised soon in C_W_. 

^Teachers should not let their students be ignorant of the 
great amount of contemporary Latin literature whi-!h is being 
published almost yearly. The poetry in particular Is often 
excellent and should be more widely known and read. I would 
direct attention especially to Joseph Eberle's Viva camena 
(Zurich: Artemis Verlag 1961), an anthology of modern Latin 
poetry which should be in the library of every respectable 
teachur of Latin. 

6see the evaluation by Harry C. Schnur in CW 54 (1961-62) 
177-80. "~ 
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Aoory. Cf . Hammond, 64. 

^*iley, Roman li fe andlatterft . 33. 

Fetrufl aclopetartufl . 61. 
^®®8on. Primer of medieval Latin , note 4. 
Bennett. Cf. Glassey, 48. 
Bruce. C. F. Franklin, 39. 
Buehner. An intermediate reader . 28. 

f"sch. Max,et^rltz (StelndX) 6Q| (Paoll) 59. 
Byrne. Facete dictum , 58. 

Civis Romanus. 10; Pax et imner^i.m . 20. 

Colby. Lively Latin . 12. * 

Colebourn. Mentor . 30; cf. Cobban, 10. 

Croft. Fabulae antiouae . 1. 

Duff. Silva latlna . 41. 

Edwards. Altera colloaula . 33, 

Erasmus. Cf. Edwards, Facer. 

^acer. Erasmus and hla tltnea . 55, 

Fay. Carolus et Maria . 13. 

Flewett. A first book of poetry r 50. 

Franklin. Fifty Latin ^vr^ro, 51. New Latin reader , 39. 

Freeman. Latin poetry . 52. 

Gessler. Stromata mediae et mf imae lattnlt«^^c 56. 

A^:i.:7r^T?^^Tf^ ^° Five Roman 
Authors. 25; Five Roman poets . 26. " 

Hadaa. Cf . , Leaf, 14. 

Hammond. Aeneas to Aueustua . 64. 
Haury. Cf. Saint Exupery, 62. 

2arrJrSi°"; ^f^^" P»^°se and poetry, 65; Medieval Latin, note 4 

Harrison. Latlne leRamus. Part one. 6; Part two, 21. 

Hawthorn. R oman politics . 35, 

Hodge. Poetry and prose . 42. 

Hunter. Cf. Robinson, 11. 

Kennedy. Four Latin authora , 46. 

Kinchin Smith. Cf. Hodge, 42. 

Kirtland. Fabulae faciles . 2. 

Leaf. Ferdinandus taurus , 14, 

Lenard. Cf. Milne, 63. 

Levens. Book of Latin lettttrB . 54. 

Levy. Latin re ader for colleges . 66. 

Lockwood. Survey of Roman literature . 67. 

^^WormIld^4 comlrap^ 16; Tlronlbus, 15; cf. 

MacDonald. Cf. Hawthorn, 35. 
Madeley. Noctes Latinae . 18. 
Marchant. N ew Latin reader . 19. 
Millar. The Roman army . 37. 
Milne. Easy Latin readin p s . 7, 
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Milne. Winnie llle Pu . 63, 
Moore. Romans In Britain . 36. 
Morford. A new Latin reader. 71. 
Morton. Gods and heroes, 3. 
Munday. Cf. Peckett, 30. 

Nash-Williams. Sodales duo . 69; Vercobrlx . 29. 

O'Brien. Structure Queatlona ^ 10, 

^^oli, Clceronis flllua . 57; cf. Busch, 58. 

Pantin. Cf. Flewett, 50. 

Peckett. Pseudolua noat^gr , 30, 

Petrie. Latin reader . 43. 

Pope. Saecula latlna . 70. 

Prentice. Cf. Taylor, 49. 

Reed. Camilla . 5: Julia . 4. 

Reeves. Horrenda . 40. 

Rieu. Book of Latin poetrv . 53. 

Ritchie. Cf. Kirtland, 2. 

Robinson. Roma . 11; Romani . 34. 

Saint Exupery. Regulus . 62. 

Scott. Cf. Harrington, 65. 

Spencer. Scalae primae . 8. 

Steindl. Cf. Busch, 60. 

Sweet. Latin workshop materials. 27; Menaechmi . 32. 

Taylor. Latin reading a . 49. ~" 

Twombly, Cf, O'Brien, 10, 
Underbill* Scalae mediae . 23, 

,V"?f"J* ^irst Latin reader. 9; Second Latin reader . 22, 

Voelkel, Cf. Sweet, 32, — 

Whlteley, Cf . Gould 25, 26, 45, 68, 
Williamson, Friday afternoon Latin book . 17, 
Wilson, Cf, Harrison, 6, 21, " 
Wormald, Rogues* gallery . 24, 
Wright, Book of Latin prose and verse . 44, 

MORE LATIN READERS FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE* 

In the April 1963 issue of Classical lour nal I published an 
annotated list of Latin anthologies ana readers which could be 
employed in one way or another in the Junior and senior high 
school. This list will be referred to in the following supple- 
ment as Survey, The criteria used there for evaluating these 
readers will be applied here too. The following list contains 
three items which I listed but did non describe in Survey 
inos, 69, 70, 71), several items that I overlooked or was 
ignorant of, and one or two recent publications, I wish to 
thank those who wrote me about the Survey and suggested items 
for it, I should appreciate any further information about 
such books for future notices. 

There is apparently little need for or interest in special 
*f'^om The Classical Journal . May 1964 
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readers at the first year level, as the comprehensive textbooks 
ordinarily contain a surplus of reading matter. But there seems 
to be a constant desire to put on the market the fabulous or 
facetious pamphlet or the children's tale In Latin dress, of 
which the following are examples. 

1. Rathbun, Bessie S. Fabellae familiares . Available from the 
author, 4506 Jones Street, Omaha, Nebraska 1961. Pp. 26. 

2. Potter, Beatrix. Fabula de Petro Cuniculo in Latinum convar»iu« 
est auctore E. Perot o Walker , -London AnH Mom v^.rt.» v^^a^^^^u^ 
Warne & Co. n. d. Pp. 59; lllus. 

3. Busch, Wilhelm. Fabellae oueriles ab Hugone Henrico Paoli 
Latinis versibus redactae. Florence: fV Le Monnier 1960 
(available from Barnes & Noble, New York). Pp. 2, 156; lllus. 

The firat two items are for the first-year student. Rathbun's 
collection contains renditions of nine ancient and modern fables 
and folk tales (the Fox and the Crow, the Poor Cobbler and the 
Rich Merchant, Red Riding Hood, the Golden Fish, the Four 
Musicians, the Pied Piper, the Fox and the Wolf, Pyramus and 
Thisbe, Ferdinand the Bull). It lacks notes and vocabulary, 
though an English gloss is occasionally inserted in parentheses 
after a Latin word. The stories are quite short, and similarly 
the sentences. Therein lies the flaw. The desire to write a 
simple Latin has resulted in a generally clumsy and unidiomatic 
style. The title itself reveals a more serious defect: the text 
is shot through with soloecisms in vocabulary and construction. 
The same flaws put Peter Rabbit completely out of court. And 
that is a great shame, for the book is, I think, a reproduction 
in the same format and with the same illustrations as the English 
original, for its appearance is charming and elegant. 
If we are going to see popular tales turned into Latin (a very 
good thing, I believe), then Latin teachers, as interested parties, 
ought to insist that the versions be made by people who know the 
language and can write it eleganter . There is no shortage yet 
of such persons, at least In Great Britain. 

Success here does not require one to be a scholar of Paoli's 
attainments, though comparison of these three versions immediately 
declares the master. The present work is a translation of Busch's 
Munich Bilderboeen. with his illustrations in monochrome. Busch ' 
conveys his fable mainly through the picture, with a verse or 
two of comment under each picture. Paoll has here rendered 
twenty of these picture-stories in brilliantly neat dactylic 
hexameters or elegiac couplets. Even second-year students should 
have little difficulty in comprehending the structure of these 
verses, but vocabulary will be troublesome. There is no glossary 
or annotation. The problem is offset partly by the pictures, 
but students will still need to use a dictipnary. The stories. 
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however, are suort enough (two to three dozen lines) as rot tn 

Hans Rohr 1961. This Is a selection of poems from the Kritlk 
""""" «^"' the German and Latin In'paraliel coiumnlT^ 

** 2?ui;r"«"°''v \ «• Sodales duo. Latln_storiesfrom ■ Acta 
ilurna^ New Yorki Cambridge University frees 1962. Pp. 64 

R^ffrJ"^ Plnoculus. The Latl. version of 



redac;us''*\?:"„'"'-p ad .. K„i,,.- 

igoactua. Florence: F. Le Monnler 1961 (available frn- 
Barnes 4 Noble. New York). Pp. 1. 72, iUus. 

Nash-Wllliams Is for first or second year students- the othpr 
two books require a much greater attainment In J^e'lln' 
iron 1711 lll\i:T'''\T':i ""%i"8 "*i;ngth 

arTtwo bo°ys"am d""ltus"aid J be;5:s"a:S^jrJ°%'r. 

cjn?ier!!:.r::L°^p'Jh^^' scho^ji:is;o^%"^dS'ri:n5s"^L^?::cJL"' 
: -nr " - c^J:rL";rii^:iSi°i':-„?." 

written In a good easy-to-follow Latin. The author is able tl 

s't d :t%n"J: ? '"i: verve whJcS shou1d% 's°tain 

Buuuenc interest. In this respect these short stories are a 
better production than his novelet Vercobrl» ( Survey no "o? 
Both books are more likely to be we lcomed by siTIslh o? elfish 
f^d """l students. There is a «ca^ur«y 

and explanatory notes on matters of history and language! * 

PaoJl'""'SoJh!n"T" """^ substance in Maffacinl and 

raoii. Nothing has to be said about the storv of pi„«„„i,<- 
contents obviate any need for explanatory'ioHs? Sa??""?^ 
Latxn Is excellent anc , so far as 1 can iell. free from the 
" "mJu" :? °' T.K ""1 "me'rLenrreiS tions 

has provided a vocabulary ihlch conta "! it ^s aUeged eSer^ 

d?fflL"l."" f'"'-""" on almost every page'to'g!oss 

difficult or obscure terms and phrases. The text Is oulfe ?nna 
(116 pages) and probably not very suitable for extensive class^ 

for."'!' J".' " """"^ -hool-s Latin coUectloi 

for good students can have a lot of fun with it. * = 
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Paoli's iibellus presents comparable difficulties except that 
tLtl and the text Is discontinuous. It contains 

three fables (about 25 pages), based on classical and Indian 
sources, the first two of which could be very useful to the 
teacher and students because of their potential for discussion 
and exercise in vocabulary (they belong to the beast-fable story 
and employ a great many words dealing with animals). The third 
fable, an Indian story of a princess and her four competing lovers, 
did not seem to me as Interesting in content or as useful lln- 

w^?^^ '^^^ P^»^' of the book contains 

eight dialogues set in a contemporary Italian classroom. The 
situations are varied, but the basic pattern in five of them is 
to have the pupils read, paraphrase and discuss a fable or anecdote 
whixe the teacher interjects comments and advice on matters of 
pronunciation and proper reading and study habits. It sounds 

5 ^ ^"^^^^ making these dialogues 

lively and realistic. The other three dialogues concern matters 
of adolescent misbehavior (discipline and punishment arc severe, 
it appears. In an Italian school), and the problem of rendering 
modern terms and concepts into Latin. The third section has 
translations of 110 Indian proverbs and apophthegms. The book 
has no vocabulary or other translation aids, which may be a 
hindrance in using Ifc, but I believQ it will make a highly 
Interesting text for supplementary reading for third and fourth- 
year students. 

7. h n, Theodore. Eighteen Roman letters . New York: Oxford 
Ui» verslty Press (1937) 1960. Pp. 128; illus. 

8. Barrow, R. H. A selection of Latin li^«r r 4 p ^ 4 »no New York: 
Oxford University Press ,1934) 1960. Pn. viii, 92; illus. 

9. Waddell, Helen. A book of medieval Lgtin for schotils . London: 
Constable & Co. (1931, 3rd edition 1933) 1960. (Available 
from Barnes & Noble, New York). Pp. x, 86. 

Horn attempts "to present various aspects of Roman life" through 
a selection of letters of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, and Pronto to- 
gether with letters from Caesar, Galba, and Pompey. They are 
arranged under the headings of "Personal" (i.e. matters of private 
life or personal relations). "Political and Military," and 

Descriptive" (Pliny's descriptions of uhe source of the Clltumntis 
river and the eruption of Vesuvius). There is a good introduction 
on Roman letter writing;, and each letter is preceded by a statement 
of writer s intentions and some comments on his subject matter. 
Annotation is fairly extensive consisting mainly of comment on 
constructions and identifications of persons, events, various 
Items, etc. mentioned In the letter. There is also a vocabulary. 
As a collection of letters, I think this is very well done. Most 
of the letters are thoroughly readable in and for themselves; the 
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remainder depend on our extrinsic interest in the personalities 
or events involved. I assume most teachers and students are 
interested in Cicero, Caesar, and Pompey, but there is sufficient 
reading for those who are not to make this a usable textbook. 
I doubt Horn's assumption that a limited selection of letters is 
a better way of introducing students to "Roman Life", or even to 
Romans, than a comparable amount of reading in an appropriate 
single author. Teachers using one of the standard third-year 
Cicero readers will probably not find Horn's selection large 
or varied enough to be an improvement on what they already have. 
But those /ho wish to construct a reading program from several 
small books of this sort may find this volume of letters highly 
serviceable; more so, perhaps, ihan the more ambitious book of 
Levens. ( Survey , no. 54). 

Barrow's book will probably \e of little use to the high school 
teacher. It is a small (160 items) collection of Latin inscrip- 
tions with a couple in Greek, chosen primarily for their illus- 
tration of Roman civiliaatlon. They are arranged in x:hronologlcal 
order under several different topics such as the "Emperors anJ 
Events of Their Principates , " "Senatorial and Equestrian Careers," 

Municipal Life," etc. The inscriptions, while not suitable for 
extensive reading by high school students, could still give them 
a direct awareness of "official" Latin and some inkling of the 
interaction of government and individual in the empire. The book 
does not have a special vocabulary, but difficult constructions 
and terms are translated or paraphrased in the notes wi»^^h each 
selection. There are also tables giving the names of the tvlbes, 
common abbreviations, and numerical symbols. It is an inexpensive 
and useful addition to the school library. 

Miss Waddell's book is a popular sampler of medieval Latin. It 
is not as extensive as Beeson's Primer or Harrington's Medieval 
iati£ (cf. Survey, note A), and is therefore much more practical 
for high school use. It contains forty-nine stlections of prose 
and verse which exemplify many of the forms of Latin literature 
popular in the Middle Ages (fables, anecdotes and legends, hymns, 
religious and secular personal poems, and, most Important, ten 
selections from the Vulgate). This material will furuish fairly 
easy sight-reading or supplementary reading for studfents iu the 
second year and on. All but a couple of the selections could be 
covered in one or two class periods. It Is equipped with a 
vocabulary and has brief Introductions on the content, background, 
and special vocabulary for almost every selection. 

We now come to the readers proper, which I have listed in ascendinR 
order of difficulty. 

10. Gardner, J. W. Tcrtius annus. A Lati n reader for the thlro 
Xear. New York: Oxford University Press 1963"! Pp. 112; 
lllus . 
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H. Morford, M. P. O, A new Lat in reader TnnH««. t 

1962. Pp. 6, 224. reader . London: Longmans 

12. 



13. 
14. 



Kennedy, E, C. Roman poe trv and nr«o. New York* CAnhr^^-- 
inlverelty Preea (1956) 1959. Pp! vlli. 232. CaiLbridge 

York'' c' L:i?°°^n ^ ^""^ Au^no^on v,..^ jjew 

York. Cambridge University Press (1930) 1953. Pp." vUi. 208 

constructions anS vocIbSL^y JS! I'ltT" """""ying 

and uote8 arter each "elecJlin ?h» ^ separate vocabulary 

consist of translatJoS:!'?:L'?Ks o!;%o'^ ^^et^n^JL^'i:! 

;n n t?r?s\o":^i:L--^i:iiT^^^ 

" :ci' ?;/:Lj^'tSf t:xri'^\\"?::r ^» insta\:e:!'* 

While the?e are no noJ"ties ?n tJ^ I^"?"'f "? "i»<="e 

epilogue £ro„ Na»,tJL\1 % He « s"a\%" %" rth'"' 

opening passage from the Bellum Galllcum 5s froa th;= 

i.ot be met in the tvnlgai ,1;^°.. (6.13-18). would probably 

is looking for a book to be«?n*tL''f''*"^ " therefore a teachei 

8upplan.en?a.y reading in a Seak cLH ^J/"' " '° ""'^"^ 

on the whole^t is do'^i^lTl t^Xl^^T^^i i^:.""^' 

Morford's book Is suitable for th« second or tie third vp«r T^ 

a^d^LS-Sj -^fl^^^f^arc'JaL'Jcri^^fJe^^" l^^t^^^/^ s^J^. 

£ea'v??r Priv-d'i- ^^^^^^^^ """'st' 
neaviiy, providing about half the clasairal n^u 
authors exr*.l-r.^o^ %« u I , cxapsical prose. Other prose 

G^lli I. 1 IV 1 ^'l^**^ amounts are Nepos, Curtlus Plinv 

of tL 'i ""^ Eutroplus. Ovid furnishes^b^ut hiee'fltths' 

Latlna (three episodes comprising 145 lines). Ihe sectLrTp 
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j.ir.eracure, and six poems (about 600 lines in tk« ^^ 

assignments. Apart from the Ca&aar at.-t on-., 
the prose selection, are anlcilllV, ep 'f,'; S: ZUlH' 
the clas.lcal poetry le »ythtcal In content. The la?J« ^Ivea 
an unreal inprejalon of classical poetry, especlaUv 
llnlirJ '° »«dleval verse selections "'s^Jpose itlse 

tendencies are hard to avoid in collections of this kind !h<.i, 
seek to provide naterlsl from so many author" in snJ^f 

my opinion, suitable as a bisic relde" ^t ^ouL K 

tlrls Jhis L tlTT u" "^"Phorical and technical usage of 
InsJrictl"! 'his n'ceseary 

descrihid ''"^ " Four L«t<n 
aescilbed in the Surv ey on oapes 9Q7 irT? ^° «*m-nor& 

Kennedy's rea,iers Is the souidesi sho^n iy Iny of 'Jhese'Sooks 
There Is a substantial amount of unlnterrLted readinc in hot^ 
Su'bjec"' TV" IT ".eani'sf"? oJ'usefiJ 

r h:'^;esLno":^ - " u°Ss^^rir:hr^?:i^o"s1n:"'^^^^e 

h2?i::i^?L'' „J''Lig%'l"r'\"''^,ilf-"»« the p^L:: oP^^^^^erence 
work out linguistic / ''^li"* that students 

given It ?!^kI;^ Pioblems for themselves when translations are 

fe^tbioks Jh:t''thL"Ls°to"«"rf 1??:^ especially „hen using Vergil 

IVrrlllt tJl' :pi?^T][::;.u'na'of°t^"? o^rnlclous%ractlce "l"h 
Of PO^ry t'?o"1Sfs°:i:: n rie^L^dyV l^l.tTrT^'""'' 

tailored for study and hard work, devoid of frills o^ dlv^r^nn 
and designed to let students wori; through some 2000 Unes of L^tin 



to the teacher, 

could say .he satne of Worth's Notnen Rom.nu., but the particular 
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°* 'his book escapes me. It is mevely a aeries of 

Age K Augustan Latin" is a misnomer). The authors excemtpH a,.- 

AlllU "T"' J:^'"" Ovid. aSr?ergU? Ihe 

"5?" ""^ " Ko'th'B procedure, 

'""''^f ^"^ '"'d speeches against 

Catiline, a passage from the fourth Verrlne describing Verres' 
thefts from King Antlochus. and three letters. o^e o?*.,hlcr*s the 
il ^lLnrv''"?^^" his Ideas on tae wrltlSg 

" --.rd-^LT^S^re-L^ic;^^^ 

Pope's Saecula Latina is also without notes, or vocabulary either 
There are for each author introductions which va4 greaJlv in 
length, amount of detail, and value. It is diffLSu to des^ibe 
this book exactly. There are 505 numbered readings. Most are 
tHioS^S'^r sometimes the same passage'?; continued 

through two or more readings. The range of the selections is 
indicated by the subtitle, though the selections from medieval 
LaJin '"'^'y ^ complete picture of the use of 

sVetl ^''"^ significant pagan author from antiquity 

seems to be here, but there are noticeable omissions. Luclliur 

fiiL'L fr/^'S' tnlsslng anrchrJsJlan 

authors are underrepreseuted . The readings appear to be tailored 

to the normal requirements of a class period. This practice his 

an unfortunate effect on many of the verse selections! iJe material 

course ?s °' '"'PP^'^ ^^^^-^^ v^lue (as! of 

tl lit: is Latin literature anyway). The compiler's purpose ias 
to make a book that "will reveal the great variety of Utln 
literature in a manner both coherent and lnvUln«!" I cln sa- 
without further discussion that variety is present, coherence' 
and invitation are absent. Misprints and pSor prJitJng IboSnd. 

r^orfuii?^"^.^'^"*' arrived too late for me to examine them 
thoroughly. ihey can be considered in a future report. 

15. Barnard. A. S. C. Imperltls. London; 0, Bell 1941 

lrLVA^i*rJ^^\ t "J^®^ °^ '^'''^ Illustrating various 
grammatical points; for second-year students. It has vocabu- 
laries and grammatical explanations. vocaou 
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16. Morris, Sidney. Pons aerftnm«. An antholnpy of medlevA l 

^XItHIa ^""^1: Harrap 1962. Vp. 130. Seventy 

8tx graded selections of prose and verse for students In the 

n^rfo?!?^/"*^ JT"**- '^^"^ appended to 

each jielectlon, but no vocabularies. 

John J. Bateman 

University of Illinois 
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Barnard. Inperltla . IS. 

liartow. A selecti on of Latin Inflcrlptione 3. 

Busch.^lak|ila£_EMtia^^ 3. cognosce t. ^pc.n.. see discussion 

Gardner. Tertlua annun . lo. 

^ovn. Eighteen Romar. letters . 7. 

Kennedy. Roman poetry atiA 12, 

Maffaclnl. Plnoculus . 5. 

Morford. A new Latin reader ^ H, 

Morris. Pons perennla . 16. 

Nash-Wllllams . Sodales duo . 4, 

Paoll. Cfe Busch, 3. Varlus libellus . 6. 

Pope. Saecula Latlna . iZ"! 

hotter, Pabula de Petro Cunlculo . 2. 

Ragusa. C£. Maffaclnl, 5. 

Rathbun. Fabellae famlllarea . l, 

Waddell. A book of medieval L atin for ftchnniM . 9. 

Walker. Cf. Potter, 2. — ^ 

Wlesmann. See discussion of Busch, no. 3. 
Worth, Noaen Romamm . 13, 
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VOCABULARY 

Notes to Instructor 

. Participants should take notes on the folloving pages. 

• Words Grouped According to Meanlnp^ should be presented giving 
only one or two examples from each lijt. 

. The Diedrich List and Latin Scrabble need only be briefly noted. 
Time Needed --30 minutes 

Materials Needed 

. Distler Chapter 4 — Teaching of Vocabulary 
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VOCABULARY 



For the Latin teacher, the decision as to what words to teach ' 
and at what level is a quasiion already decided for him by 
the textbook he is using. Almost all beginning Latin textbooks 
used in the United States are based upon vocabulary needed for 
reading CaesarU Gallic War and occasionally the Catilinarians 
of Cicero. The word lists put out for the old Regents exam- 
inations (New York) and for the College Board examinations (Educa- 
tional Testing Sarvice. Princetoii) have dominated the Latin texts 
and teaching for many years. Teachers and students alike have 
complained about the Introduction of "new" Latin words which are 
not "useful", m the same breath which they have used to demand 
more "interesting" reading materials, say. Medieval stories. 

Some texts have attempted to solve this problem by using 
extensive vocabulary footnotes for "recognition" or "passive" 
vocabulary. Others have given arbitrary lists at the end of 
each unit. These latter are. of course, part of the five to 
eight hundred words required for the national exams. 

Since Latin reading in literary works is the goal of learning 
Latin, and the word count for these works is finite, mastery of 
Latin vocabulary would seem a simpler matter than it actually 
is in practice. Very few teachers now follow the old system of 
asking their students to memorize word lists initially. Instead, 
the necessary vocabulary is learned in context and tested in 
context. Practically all of the first and second year texts 
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.1.0 includ. counted rop.tltlon. of the required word, through- 
out the material, student p.rfora.nce. to Judge by varlou. 
examination, given to entering college fre.hB.n. In .tate latin 
conte.t., and In the College Boards, tend, to be higher on content 
words (nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs) than on function 
words. 

The function words [which indicate relationships and grammatical 
meanings, shown through prepositions, conjunctions, overall 
adverbial qualifiers (particles), and through the replacement 
words (pronounsTJoperate as a part of the structure of the 
language and are the weakest part of the Latin student's vocab- 
ulary re-rources. 

Function words are always an integral part of the Latin sentence 
and are limited in number. They must be taught and learned as 
part of the sentence pattern. Their frequency la so great that 
one would expect them to teach themselves, but. alas, such is not 
the result. Pattern practices on tape and other kinds of drills 
emphasizing the function words and the replacement words are 
needed to strengthen this part of the vocabulary. It is clear 
that the particles must be learned, practiced, and emphasized 
through reading. Both they and the pronouns constitute special 
difficulty for American students of Latin because there are few 
English derivatives for these groups. 

The content words are another matter and Latin teachers have done 
extremely well over the years in helping students acquire 
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a mastery of these. Word building and "word families" have 
systematized the grouping of many Latin words. English deri- 
vatives and cognates have likewise proved useful not only as 
mnemonic devices, but as an aid to inferring the Latin root and 
therefore the meaning in reading unfamiliar Latin text. 

One of the undesirable implications of official Latin word lists 
is that of "paired" English equivalents. The Latin student in 
checking these lists should constantly keep in mind the fact 
that the Latin words have area meanings, not pin-point ones, 
and that these areas of meaning may call for selection from 
numerous English partial synonyms when translation is used. 

The ability to recognize Latin roots combined with various 
prefixes and suffixes will greatly assist the student to 
comprehend Latin reading and will make dictionary thumbing less 
necessary . 



As stated before, the lesson vocabularies cf most beginning 
Latin books are based upon the word lists for second year Latin 
including Caesar. These words are repeated a counted number of 
times in the following five or ten lesson stories or sentences, 
and their diminishing recurrence in the Latin text is likewise 
counted. It would therefore seem that sufficient drill upon 
this basic vocabulary occurs in the text itself and that 
additional emphasis upon them would be unnGcessary, 
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However, remember that vocebulary mastery is properly tested 
only in the context of reading where the lexical Item always 
conveys additional structural meaning. While isolated word 
lists have a certain value in presenting new words in their 
basic forms, it is clear that they constitute only the first 
step in learning Latin vocabulary. 

Wherever and whenever items in the word lists can be bypassed 
for direct association with the Latin wordCs), the purpose of 
direct comprehension of Latin is being at least partially 
attained* 

Students should be encouraged to expand their Latin vocabularies 
beyond the bounds of the textbook. Too many students who enter 
college Latin classes fear the new words they will meet in 
reading a new author. They also are sure they have forgotten 
all the old ones they have ever known and invariably refer to 
them as "lists." 

Experience has shown that, if learners arc continually— from the 
beginning— meeting both new and familiar words in new contexts, 
they will not "freeze" when reading a new author. 

The artful teacher uses a tremendous number of mottoes, eententlae . 
proverbs, a few at a time in order to stimulate associations and 
comprehension. When keyed In with the structures being mastered 
by the students, the acquisition of new vocabulary is practically 
painless . 
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■Acquiaition of yoeabulflrv hy diraet Aagoeifltioi 

One of the moat effective vocabulary-learnlng aida ia the uae 
of objecta and pictures. Claasroon equipment and environment 
furnish many objects to which Latin words can be attached with- 
out detourlng through Engliah. It haa sometimes been objected 
that worda like fsneatra, ij^. creta are outalde the textlook 
requirementa on the one hand and that they give young Latin 
students improper and non-Roman notions of artifacts In ancient 
culture. The aame objection haa Ukewlae been made to the uae 
of pictures, slides, or vlauals if not culturally authentic. 
The best answer to this Is. of course, to obtain suitably 
authenticated slides or pictures. Certainly children can and 
should have access to Illustrated materials on Roman life in 
which they may note contraats to their own. Provided they do 
have this opportunity for verification, then the uae of the 
stick.figure drawing may Juatifiably be uaed as a backdrop lor 
their imaginations. The stick-figure drawing, in fact, has many 
Obvious advantages, among the foremost being its lack of decoration. 

Concrete Latin nouns such as arbores. montea . viae , fluaina . 
anlnalla. n^vefl. and many others can be learned without recourse 
to English and tested by the child's own s tlck-f Igurci drawing • 
in a vocabulary qul3. Certain verbs such as d^re, ambulSre . 
currere. qed^re . puf^nay.*. nuoerare. vulnerarc . ouUave are 
likewise amenable to visual or action learning. Adjectives 
like Jl^afiqus , parvus, al^us. tristls and others will also fit 
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into this pattern. Many others will occur to the resourceful 

teacher who Is keeping the "meanlng-through-Latln" objective U 
reading In olnd. 
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Words grouped according to Betinini^ 

By Unit Croupwt words relating to one topic: 

1. Ludus: nagiater, dlacipulua, liber, acrlbere, docSre. 

diacere. aententia, reapcoBum, adeaae, abeaae, lagere, 
fenaatra, lingua, numerua, littera, acira 

2. OoDua: iSnua, aella, mGrua, oSnaa, aqua, pania, prandere, 

cenare, accumbere, cibua, cana, amphora 

3. Faoilia: pater, mater, aoror, fratar, flliua, parentSa, 

liberl, puer, puella, vale, aalvS, amSre, iuvenla 

A. Urba; oppidua, R^na, Ath^nae, arx, Doenia, aen-itua, circua, 
reapublica^ clvla, aenator, ara, aedlficluo 



5. Rue: 



agar, agrlcola, pecue, frumentun, paator, villa, vicua, 
oona, aaxum» floa, arare, fluere 



6. Anloalla: equue, canls, bos, ovla, agnua, aper, leo. lupue. 

avle, volitate, cantare, natare 

7. Corpua: aanguia. cor, membrum, caput, dene, froia, ocuius, 

lacrlma, dextra, sinistra, vox, ambulare 

8. Animus: mens, virtus, laetus. trlstls, miser, velle, nolle, 

sperare, tlmere, Intellegere 

9. Charta: aqua, mare, flGmen, terra. Insula, mSns, l^cus. 

provlncla, habltire, Incolere, stare 
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10. Navist nauta, gubernator, ramus, velam, ventus, prora, 

oara, cureue, transire, propellere 

11. Exarcituss dux, impcritor^ 0ilas, pedes, aciee, egmen, 

castra, fosea, perlculum, InvSdere, defendere, Imperare, 
iuberr. d*ucere, munlire 

12. Caelum: sol, umbra, imbtr, nix, ventus, dies, lux, nox, 

fulgere, pluere 

13. Teapus: annus, ver, aestis, hiens, diis, nox, hodie, eras, 

mane, vesperl, noceu, cotXdie 

14. Homines: populus, gens, plebs, prlncaps, rex, RomanS!. 

Brltanni, Calli, Germani, Itali, Latin! 

15. Vestis: vestimentum, toga, stole, induere, vestire 

16. Colores: albus, niger, caeruleus, flavus, florescere 

By Antonym? : Practice with antonym pairs is also a useful device 
for expanding vocabulary mastery, 
magnus-parvus Junior-senior 
puer-puella malu.s-bonus 
aeus-dea absum-adsum 
fllius-fllia intrare-exire 

Bv Words Groupe d Accardlng to Foym 

Word ••families" based upon common roots and including compounds: 
capio» faclo, ago 
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• Wol'ds grouped according to parts of speech: 

nouns listed according to declension grouping 
. verbs listed according to conjugation grouping 

Testing of vnettt.^.i 

It is clear that testing of Latin vocabulary is only partial 
unless tha student is able to identify the coobination of 
lexeme and morpheme in reading. Thus testing is always best 
done by meaas of Latin clauses or phrases which do not contain 
the vocabulary forms in the word lists given in the textbooks. 

As an exaiEple of one type of vocabulary testing given below, the 
students may be asked to write "dictionary" information about 
each noun > verb > or adiectiye . 

• magna cum vlrtilte pater pecuniam filiS dedit 

• juvenes aberant . 

• mllitibus pugnantibus ab urbe ad montem 

• a monte ad urbem legatS miseo 

The students' own storehouse of Latin words and f^jrms may be tested 

* 

by asking them— within three to fiv« minutes— to complete the 
following Latin sentence in at least j^ve different "sensible" ways: 

" Doroin--pueir--libr-'-da--, 

• Fili--cum magistr — per agr— ambul--. 

osr to make as many different Latin words as poeslblG froo; 
agjlf ica^untuy , aPDroDlna uavcrunr. . pugnantlbua 
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or to Stake as many veroious as posBlble of a selected pattern 
such ast 



(This last item will be discussed later on In this session.) 

For variation on the last two suggestions, Latin Scrabble constitutes 
one of the best drills and tests of vocabulary forms. Its chief 
value, like the last two techniques suggested, lies In the 
student's productlpn of these forms and words, without matching a 
teachers list. Rules for this game are Included In the supple- 
mentary material to be distributed. 
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PXBDRICH LIST 

X* Kouiifi aad ralatad woida 

1^ Goda: daua, raligid^ ara, votun, nuata, fortuna 
2. Tina: teopua, aataa, aeataa, hieos, annua^ nox 
3* Skyt muadusi eaelum» eidus, aol, tempeataa 

4. Fire: ignla, ineendlun, cinia» flamma 

5. Hateri aqua, mare, ora, fons, pona» navia 

6. Earth: terra, ager» mons, rupee, collie, eaxum 

7. Plante: eilva,arbor» hortue, Ilea, laurua 

8. Pood: eibua, epulae, aenaa, ponum, mal 

9* Animala: aniaal, grex, pecua, equua, cania 

10. People: populue, . vulgus , gene, vir, aduleacena, hoapee 

11. Body: corpua, caput, frone, oa, pectua, tergua» nanua 

12. Mind: animua* nens, oeaini, obliviaeor, apontis 

13. Feelinga: ira, odium, £ide6» epero, fidelie 

14. Talk: eermo, clamor, rumor, tumultue, vox 

15. Writing: verbum, fabula, era, auctor, eharta 

16. Work and play: labor, laboro, negotium, quieaco 

17. City and buildings: urbs» via, iter, domua 

18. Military: milea, legio, cohore, arma, caatra, pax 

19. Government: civia, iua. forum, provincia 

20. Social approval: fas, mos, deus, laus, fame 

21. Evil: clades, culpa, scelus, poena» vulnus 

22. Death: mors, mortuus, funus, monumentum 

23. Abstractions and unclassified: nature, onus, finis, 
Gxemplum, nomen, color 
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IX. Pronouns; (personal, demonstrative, interrogative, Indefinite) 
IZI. Verbs and related words 

X. Verbs whleh express or affect the location of the subject 

propero.curro, eo, flu , vado, vito, iaceo, sedeo 

2. Verbs which affect the location of the object: 
moveo, fero. veho, mltto, pello, ago, tollo, do, habeo 

3. Verbs which express or affect the state of the subject: 
sum (and compounds), mereo, existo, fulgeo, careo, parco 

4. Verbs which affect the stete of the object: 
Buto, flecto, tendo, rego, solvo, divide, pare 

5. Constructive activities: facio and compounds, condo, 
utor, colo, munio, defendo 

6. Destructive activities: noceo, caedo, pugno, frango, 
ferlo, occido 

7. Verbs affecting other verbs: oportet, debeo, conor, cesso 
licet 

8. Vocal activities: dico, narro, fateor, nuntio, rogo, 
oro, precor, consulo, moneo, voce 

9. Mental and sensory operations: video, cerno, specto, 
audio, scio, nosco, puto, volo, dubito 

10. Favor: amo, euro, foveo, miror, luvo , gaudeo 

11. Disfavorj timeo, vereor, metuo, terreo, sperno 

IV. Adjectives and related words 

!• Size: maKnus, ingens, altus, parvus, longus 
2. Number: aequus, par, omnis, roultus, nullua 
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3. Texture and denaltyt acer, flrmug, llquldue 

4. Appearance: albus, pulcher, candidus 

5. Poaltloni eeltus, inferus, huttllis, publlcUs 

6. Time: aeternus, novus, celer, tardus 

7. Favorable: bpnus, plus, fortls, nobllls, liber 

8. Unfavorable: malus, turpls, miser, caecus, tristia 

9. Unclassified: talis, similis, varius, frigidus 

V. Adverbs 

1. Time: olim, nuper, simul, box, denlque, nuoquaa 

2. Place: hie, ibi, illic, procul, ubi, quo, unje 

3. Cause, manner: cur, ergo, sic, tam, satis, nimis, frustrS 

4. Adversative: non, paene, vix, immo, tamen, fere 

VI. Interjections: ecce, heu, scilicet 
VII. Conjunctions: et, atque, sed, aut-aut, vel, ut, cum, duo, quod 
VIII. Prepositions and prefixes: ante, prae, pro, per, ex, ab, ad 
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LATIN SCRABBLE 

An excellent test of a student's resources in Latin vocabulary 
and structure U Latin scrabble. Its chief virtue is that the 
student must produce words and forms spontaneously and is not 
natching a teacher ^s requirements. 

The game has enjoyed considerable popularity among Latin classes 
on the Eastern seaboard for several years— matches between schools, 
tournaments leading to champions, etc. 

If. the teacher happens to have a suitable environment for the 
game, equipment for it, and students who like word games and 
competition. Scrabble may prove useful. 

Additional tiles for each set are helpful: ie., E; four I's; 
one A; two T^s; two S^s; two I^ls; two fT^; and one ^ These 
should be added to the original number in which the Wjj. are 
used for M and the Z 's for N's . 

The game combines anagrams and crosswords. The player makes a 
word of the letter tiles in his possession and attaches it at 
some point to a word already on the squared board. Scoring 
depends upon the length of the word, the letters used, and the 
bonus squares covered by the letters or word. Someone has said 
that if the combined scores at the end of the game do not total 
over 500, the intelligence of the players is truly mediocrel 

In this version of Latin scrabble, it is assumed that the players 
have access to the basic rules for playing in English. Keyword 
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and Sklp-Across. two similar games. ma.y be treated m the same 
way if Scrabble is not available. 

1. Remove the K and X tiles from the stock. 

2. Invert the W for use as an M; the ^ for use as an N. 

3. Form words with the tiles as in the English version. 

4. During a player's turn, he may either an ending to 
change a word on the board, or he may eKchanee an ending 
for one from his own stock, retaining the letters taken 
from the board and drawing to make his own stock up to seven 

5. The blauk tile appearing on the board as part of a word 
may be removed as a turn, by a player, providing he 
substitutes at the same time the letter for which it stands. 

6. Players must "call" the form of the word played, e.g., 

a. Reel — dative of rex . 

b. The next player removes the I. which he places on his 
own tile rack, and adds, perhaps EM saying, " Reeem . 
accusative of rex," plus score. Or, he might have 
added saying, "Regent, they will rule." Again, he 
might have removed both the G and the I., and added 
XISTI. saying, "You have ruled." 

7. A player is not obliged to alter words already played. 
He may, of course, add entirely new words, as In the 
English game. 

The variations mentioned above, help to speed up the game. The 
player. In looking for opportunities to make new Latin words or 
forms, becomes more alert to the Latin roots. In adding prefixes, 
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tense, person, or case endings, the mere act of piecing tl^c 
letters on the board helps in "fixing" forms in his mind, 
practice is a direct help to reading Latin. 
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LATIN QRAMMAH 

Notes to Instructor 

. Participants ahould take notes on the following pages. 



Time Weeded— 10 minutes 
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LATm cmAitiiAt 

la thi< Explan ation fleeeaiarv? 

Moot Utin toxtbooko, both trmditionol and eost^ntporary, and 
many Latin teachers as well, do not aaka a eleareut difference 
between the grammar which a student must know for reading Latin 
and the grammar which he needs to know for writing Latin. The 
two kinds sre mingled indiscrimately at the beginning levels; 
the supply of grammatical rules offered far -exceeds the demand 
necessary for reading in the Latin itself. In other words, the 
student does not need to know a variety of labela for the ablative, 
dative, genitive, or the subjunctive, in order to read Latin. 
In fact, he can scarcely supply the proper label until after he 
has translated a phrase or passage into English and compared with 
the textbook label and rule carefully explained in English! 

This particular fact is significant in considering the grammatical 
necessities for reading Latin, The student sees a Latin passage, 
let us say. If he recognizes the ablative endings in this passage 
and these forms are preceded by ab. ex, di. Iji. etc. he arrives 
at the meaning with no conscious effort. If. on the other hand, 
the endings are ambiguously dative or ablative, appearing without 
a Latin preposition, the area of meaning involved is obviously • 
greater with possible choices open to him. We shall therefore 
point out to him that for reading purposes his ablative-information 
falls into two categories: 

• the ablative form which appears in the text with a Latin 
preposition. 

• the ablative/dative form which appears without a Latin 
preposition. 
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In the ease of the firet, he hee no trouble* In the cese of 

the second, he must observe that these case endinge indicate 
edverbial usage, answering the questions, ouo Instruaente , 
QUO «odo . ouando . qua x£» And cui . 

The terms tneang. manner^ time . . place , etc., are not essential 
for comprehending the Latin. They are all without exception, 
post hoc labels. 

The same observations can be made about subjunctives in subordinate 
clauses: 

• a subjunctive verb form may be accompanied by ut, qui , euis . 

Bit cum 

• a Siibjunctive verb form may have no conjunction in its 
environment. 

In the case of the first pattern, tne student again has no 
problem in comprehension. Regarding the second, and infrequent 
usage, he needs only to remember that the independent subjunctive 
represents a "non-fact" statement, contrasting with the indicative 
form of the verb. 

Certain "fixed patterns" to be seen in the Latin subjunctive 
clauses, such as 1 ta / tam / s Ic . . .ut,; or cum. . . tamen . as contrasted 
with the single or cum simply facilitate Latin comprehension 
because of the lexical Items (adverbs, particles) Included In 
the fixed patterns cited. 
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The teras reault and conccative clauaea are uaef ul only In 
pinning labela to the lunctiona after they have been comprehended 
in Latin. The terffla, aa Oiatler aaya, are concerned vith the 
*'acience of grammar" which can be deferred until later without 
any loaa to comprehension: "There ia no added comprehension 
if the student can claaaify a uaage aa a "cum temporal" elauae. 
(Italica mine) 

Grammar for composition 

If at aome later time a atudent ia required to write formal 
Engliah-Latin compoaition, the traditional terma of elaaai- 
fication for various Latin usagea may be helpful to him in 
deciding how to transfer English phraaee or clauaes into Latin. 
Thia particular exercise, however, is quite a different procees 
from that of initially comprehending meaning in a Latin text. 

Functional grammart can they read Latin? 

One of the greatest contrasts between the traditional Latin text 
and-teachlng and the descriptive approach to Latin is the subject 
of grammar itself. 

As stated earlier, the traditional (of ten deductive process) tends 
to emphasize the science of grammar with explanations made in 
terms of the necessities of English- to-Latin composition. And ' 
one of the loudest criticisms made of the newer approaches is 
that "These students don't know Latin grammar I" — A question which 
Implies, "Can they write English-Latin composition?" What appears 
tc be meant by this criticism is that the "new" Latin students do 
not know the traditional terms of the science of Latin grammar; 
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the critic hloself Is thus demonstratliig the mistaken notion 
that grafifflatlcal terminology is helpful In comprehension of 
Latin per s.e * 

With the goal of Latin comprehension common to both groups > it 
la clear that the wrong questions are being asked by the tradl- 
tlonallats. The most Important queatlons to be aaked are, "Can 
they comprehend Latin? Do they know how the language works?" 

For students learning Latin functionally, the answer Is yes to 
both questions. 

Dlstler and others have emphasised repeatedly that "functional" 
(inductive grammar) as an Integral part of pattern drills 
contributes to Latin cemprehenslone 

through contrast teaching 
' In Latin context 

In conjunction with Latin morphology 

and verb forms 

as part of Latin content material on tape 
in Latin questions and answers 

Generalizations after the pattern drills reinforce the learning 
and are often helpful as well as necessary. Latin ' language 
patterns of Latin usage are Latin grammar in practice. Comprehenaion 
of these patterns contributes to comprehension of the Latin liter- 
ature in which the greatest Roman stylists demonstrated in varying 
ways how their language worked. 
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Botes for Instructor 

• Participants should take notes on the foUoving pages. 

Time Needed — 10 minute 8 for instructor's comment e on Testing 

Materials Needed 

* Distler Chapter 6— Testing 

Notes for Partictpnnto 

. Assignments from Session V 
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TE8TIHC 

Preaatute teBtinf; 

A good t«st la a laarning axparianea coo. Out of tha priaa 

obseaelea for the seudsnt who ie beginning to learn Latin ia 
the all too frequent test asaignaent following each unit in the 
text. He ia obvioualy not yet prepared to undergo a taat of 
nev naterial which he haa juat net. He haa not even begun to 
master it. Soffletimea he hardly understands it. Affier seeing 
theae new forna and conatructiona in Latin context for a couple 
of weeka or more, where they become ineraaaingly familiar, ha ia much 
b-etter prepared for a test upon them. 

After all, every Latin teacher wanta each atudent to learn aa much 
Latin aa thoroughly aa he can. Moat conacientioua atudenta ahould 
feel a fair degree of confidence before, during, and after a 
test if the tioing of it Is appropriate. 

Teating should be done over familiar atructurea and vocabulary 
although content should be different* In .?!ll beginning (firat 
and second year) language classes, the "unit test" should lag 
one or two units behind unit progress in the text. Both teacher 
and students will find that this arrangement is a much more 
satisfactory and accurate gauge of Latin learning than the use 
of premature testing* 
Minimum essentials in the test 

Is every Latin student to be tested upon the basis of 100 net cent 
mastery of every form and syntactical feature presented In the 
text and pattern drills? 



Should A Atudant who can recognise the imperativet and count to 
twenty, but eentittently gate lost in e thicket ot (-t) 3rd pereon 
eingttler verb teneee be belineed off egeinet the student whose 

acquireoents are the reverse of his? 

The Oiedrich frequency lists are a fair yardstick to follow in 
teeting* Questions eonteining rere foras or refined points of 

syntax should more properly be included in a test as "bonus" 
questions which are to be answered only after the rest of the 
test has been completed* 

Alternatively, an announced short quiz on the imperative or 
numbers will remove the necessity of even including these 
features in a unit or term test. 

Every test should have some shape. The frequency and weight 
of the questions should be placed upon the mastery of the most 
frequently used signals for reading Latin. 

Test booklets to accompany first and second year Latin texts are 
generally available to teachers, but variations are sometimes 
desired . 

The trend in testing all levels of Latin today is emphasized by 
Oistler in four dont's: 

• Do not ask for vocabulary In isolated forms or In lists. 

• Do not ask for the "tagging" of grammar. 
' Do not ask for parsing of forms. 

• Do not atress translation. 



A furthtr emphasis In current testing is upon sight eoaprehension. 
Xt is the language skill of the student, rather than his foemory. 
which should b« tasted* 

The matter of testing cultural objectives will not be taken up 
formally in this syllabus as moit teachers declare that this kind 
of testing presents no unu«tual problems. If s need is indicated, 

the group discussion may include it. 

Oistler's chapter on testing eontaina the best treatment and 
variety of questions to be found anywhere, the fsct that he insists 
upon Latin comprehension by means of skillfully contrived Latin 
questions emphasizes the Latin-reading goals. 

Several of hia examples may be aiagled out for apecial commendation) 



Hatching 


p. 167 


Misplaced item 


p. 


179 


Srue-Falae 


p. 167 


Substitution 


p. 


179 


Comparison 


p. 167 


Completion 


p. 


162 


Proportion 


p. 175 


Transformation 


pp. 


183-166 


Flll-m 


p. 176 


Grammar 


pp. 


187-188 



The advantage of all of the varieties cited by Dialler la that 
they are very easily graded or scored. The most difficult ones .to 
compose are the multlplo choice questions, which should always 
contain a minimum of four choices, only one of which can bo fight. 
(There Is no reason why one or more could not be right if the 
students are informed that this possibility exists for the answers). 



Oral testing is a part o£ fflsny of ths asjer tssts currently being 
used among the modern foreign languages. At present most Latin 
t«aehers prefer to continue to use dictation, which Is really 
an audio test» not requiring the student himself to show oral 
proficiency. Dictation Is highly recommended for short qulsees 
as well as for examinations. 

The student can be asked to reply to oral questions on the 
dictation, to supply questions relating to it, to manipulate some 
of the forms contained therein and to add specified forms, etc. 
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LATIN TESTS 



Two Latin passages with test questions follow this section. 

Tha passage for a beginning Latin class is taken from Using 
Latin. The story Itself is "made Latin" and comprehension 
of the narrative sequence is the purpose of each test presanted. 
Depending upon the classroom situation, the teacher may wish 
the students to have the Latin story in fxfont of them when 
answering the questions. 

Every test should produce some learning elements. In the case 
of the two types for Orion, variation in word order should make 
the students more attentive to Latin endings. The Introduction 
of familiar Latin synonyms not included in the story will off^r 
contextual variation. 

The second Latin passage for Intermediate Latin is taken from 
Oistler's quotation of Henle's Second Year Latin . It is a 
paragraph describing Caesar's activities. The questions for this 
passage were originated by Dlstler and cover pp. 171-174 with a 
few omissions. They are sample sets of multiple choice questions 
of various types. Dlstler assumes that the teacher would develop 
further sets to apply to the last part of the paragraph. 

• 

Comprehension questions of the multiple choice type are the 
most difficult of all for a teacher to compose In Latin. Dlstler' 
resourcefulness in producing the types here demonstrated is 
greatly to be commended. 
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The advantages of a really good multiple choice test are 
twofold: the test can become as much of a learning process as 
a testing one, affording the student the opportunity of showing 
his understanding of the relationships of ideas and of textual 
implicatious; the test can be easily and quickly graded by the 
teacher and used more than once* 

Some teachers are opposed to the use of multiple choice tests 

on the grounds that too often they are unfair, containing trick 

questions or traps to catch the Ignorant or unwary student. 

A good multiple choice test should contain four choices per question 

which appear to be equally plausible to the student, but which 

the degree of his comprehension of the Latin passage will enable 

him to make, one hopes, the correct decision. Every multiple 

choice question should be based firmly upon the text. The kind 

of question which should never be asked is one regarding a Latin 

form which could be answered independently of the Latin passage 

being tested. 
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ORION THE HUNTER * 

Orion venator deam Dlanam amabat. Apollo autem, f rater Dilnae, 
Orlonem non afflabat. 

"Orion me^non delfectat", dixit ApoUo. "Bonus non est; ollnam 
In matrlmonlum ducere non poterlt*" 

Ollffl prope Oram marltlmam ambulabant Apollo et soror Dllna. 
Deus et dea arcus et saglttas portabant. Orion procul In aquls 
natabant * 

Sublto Apollo dixit, "Specta, Diana, saxum In aquls. Longlnquum 
est, sed In saxum sagittam mlttere possum. In saxum, quod est 
longlnquum, sagittam mlttere non potes." 

"Manel" respondlt Diana. "SaXum video. Sagittam In saxum mlttere 
facile possum. Specta!" 

Statlm erat clamor. Non erat saxum In aquls; crat caput 
ononis. Sagltta Dlanae Orlonem necavlt. Venator mortuus est, 
et undae corpus ad oram marltlmam portaverunt. 

Nunc Diana misera lacrlmabat. Prater Apollo autem non lacrlmlbat. 
Diana erat tuta, quod venator mortuus erat. 

Postea Jupplter Orlonem et canes in caelo posul . Non jam 
Orion In silvis venator est; stella lu caelo est. 

*By permission of Scott, Foresman and Company from Using L atin 1 
p. 128, • 
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TEST ONE (True-Pftlae) 

^Directions: Place a V for Verum before every statement below 

which agrees with the story. 

Place an P for FalsuB before every stateaent which 
disagrees with the story. 

1. Diana erat dei soror. 

mm ^ M» ^ ^ ^ 

2. Dea venatorem Orionem non amabat. 

3. Apollo dixit, "Orion non nalus est. Sororem aeam aoat." 

A. "Me quoque Orion delectat." dixit Apollo. 

5. Saxum longinquum in aquis oonstravit Apollo ubi dea 

deusque prope orao maritiaam ambulabant. 
6. Diana dixit, "Specta mel Sagitta oea mox In saxo erit." 

mm 

I 7' Sed Apollo primus sagittam suam in saxum misit. 

**8, Re vera saxum erat. 

9. Orion tamen mortuus erat. 

Apollo nunc miser erat et lacrimabat. 

11. Lacrimabat quoque Diana atque misera erat. 

12. Propter lacrimas Dlanae Juppiter novam stellam in 
caelo posuit, 

13. Stella nova erat venator Orion cum canibus. 

14. Noctu Orionem venatorem in caelo nos omnes videre possumus. 
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TEST TWO (signal or substitution) 
*Direction8: Answer each question in Latin. 
1. Delectabatne Orion Apolllnem? 



*The teacher may wish to allow a choice of questions: answer 10 
of the questions; answer the first 10 (or 12) questions only; 
questions 13 and 14 will be considered bonus questions. 

**re vera — truly 



2. Uofflinavit&e Orionen in aquls Apollo? 

- — «- 

3. Quid Apollo In aquis noalnavit? 

4. Cuplebatno Diana in aaxun vel in Orioneta aagittam iDictere? 

5. Quia arat aaxuro? 

6. Quern necavlt Diana? 

7. Quia nortuuseat? 

8. Quia fflultun laerimabat? 

9. Ubi nunc eat Orion? 

10. Ubi nunc sunt Orionia canea? 

11. Quia Orionem novo in loco poauit? 

12. Quid nunc eat Orion? 

13. Quae res nunc sunt Orionis canea? 

14. Quia erat rer deorum? 

15. Eratne Orion deus? 
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TEST THREE *(multipifl choice) 

Directions: Read (do not translate) the following passage. Then 

hinr.^irVir'/'^*'^* "/^'^ o« your%iawer in the 

blank at the left of each nuestlon. 

delectia antetnni«. milites suatna vi transcendere in hostiuts 
naves contendebant . Quod postquam barbari fieri anloadverterunt . 
exponnatijB cofflpluribas navibua, fuga aalttten netere contenderuat . 

conversie navibus in eaa partem quo ventus ferebat. tanta 
Mubito tranquillitas facta est ut se ex loco movere non ppssent. 
Quae res maxime fuit oppportuna . Nam singulas naves nosttfl 
expugnaverunt ut paucae ex onni nunero noctis interventu ad 
terram pervenirent. Ab hora fere quarta usque ad solis occaaum 
pugnabatur . 

(Function of the ablative absolute) 

^* Deiecti s antemnls has the same meaning as 

1* quamquam antcmnae dejectae sunt 

2. quia antemnae dejectae sunt 

3* ut antemnae dejectae essent 

A, postquam a ntemnae dejectae sunt 
(Function of a descriptive tense) 
2. contendebant implies that 

1« the soldiers boarded all the ships 

2. the soldiers were boarding the ships while something 
else was going on 

3. it took quite some time for the soldiers to board the 

enemy ships 

A, the boarding of the ships occurred In a very short time 

oPv pcriilsslon of Loyola University Press from Teach the L ac in I Pray you, 
no, 171-17li — * 
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(Comprehension) 

1* Once Caesar's plan was apparent, the enemy 

1. counterattacked vigorously and with much success 

2. fled at once 

3. counter .attacked vigorously but with no success 

4. counter-attacked half-heartedly and then tried to flee 

conversls* » .ferabat means that 

1. the wind was helpful to Caesar's ships 

2. the enemy turned their ships In order to sail away 

3. the enemy headed their ships Into the wind 

4. Caesar's enemy accomplished flight by heading Into the shore 
(Comprehension) 

5. Caesar's victory here was largely due to 

1. superb strategy 

» 

2. overpowering manpower 

3* a chance turn In natural events 

4. poor strategy on the part of the enemy 

(Comprehension of the passage as a unit) 

6. In the Old Testament we read that In answer to Joshua's 
prayer Cod made the sun stand still so his victory would 
be complete. In this case 

1. darkness made no difference to Caesar's men, so he 
did not need help, 

2. the enemy did not make use of the darkness to escape 
anyway 

.-3 



3. Ctetar did not need extre time as all the enemy shipa 

were captured 

4. Caesar could have used such extra time aa was Joshua's 
for a aere complete victory 

(Comprehension of small units) 

7. Directional In the following questionCs)* words or phraaes 
ftbB the passage are given. These are followed by four Latin 
words or phrases. Select the word or phrase which is the 
best equivalent of the words taken from the paragraph. 

-.^ salutem petera 

1. magnopere 1. servari ee 

2. fortiter 2. servare eos 

3. fortissime 3, salutem dare 

4. sine ulla difflcultate 4. servare se 

(Comprehension in Latin and change of forms in text) 

8. Directions: the following question(8) have/has incomplete 
Latin statements that deal with the content of the passage. 
From the choices select the one that best completes the 
incomplete Latin statement in the question. 

Paucae naves effugerunt. . . 

1. quia tempestas orta est 

2. propter tranquillitatem 

3. quod nox intervenit 

4. quonlam ad terram naves pcrvenerunt 
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(Variation on comprehension r.r passage) 

9. Directions: In each o£ tu: following questions, dettrsins 
which set of words has the most contrast in view of their 
meaning in this paragraph. 

1. dajectie antemnis conversia navibus 

2. fuga salutem petere contenderunt . , .subito tranquillitas 

facta est 

3. res f w kt opportuna. . .ad soils occasum pugnabatur 

4. contendebant . . . pervenirent 

(Variation in comprehension— applying opportuna to the Veneti 

rather than to the Rotiianus) 

10. Caeaar*6 use of opportune Implies 

1. bad fortune for the Veneti 

2. a stroke of good fortune for the Romans and the Veneti 

3. good fortune for the Veneti 

4. nothing about good fortune for either side 

(Summary- type question) 

A good title for this paragraph would be 
1» Tranquillltas parlt vlctoriam 

2 . Nox erlpult vlctoriam 

3 . Multas horas pugnatur 

4 . Naves expugnatae sunt 




LATIN COMPOSlTlf^M 

Mot€8 for Inatfuetni' 

. Participants should take notes on the following pages. 
. The metaphrase pattern should be deraonstratec* upon the 
blackboard. 

Tine Needed -»lQ-ls minutes 

10 minutes for discussion of Dlstler 

Materials Needed 

Dlstler Chapter 10— Latin Composition 
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UTIN COrtPOSITIOM 

Distler*8 chapter on LAtin eoopogition contains some good pointara 
on tha subjeet. 

Before suggesting some additional devices, let ur note the 
gradual ifflproveaent which has been made in beginning tatin text- 
books over the p&st fifteen years! 

The traditional texts of thirty years ago ordinarily bagan with 
a paradigm of the first declension to be memorised ac once. The 
lesson then was likely to contain ft useful verb or two, followed by 
ten random Latin to English sentences, and then ten English-to-Latin 
sentences or phrase;, employing practice in the Usted vocabulary. 
Since the English case equivalents for Latin had previoualy been 
itemized, it was assumed that the student, in working out Bnglish- 
to-Latin sentences, was reirtforcing what he had supposedly learned 
in translating the lesson's Latin sentences into English. As new 
syntax and grammar rules accumulated with matching demonstration 
sentences in both Latin and English, it was a roost unusual student 
who did not complain bitterly of the difficulties he met in turning 
the English sentences into Latin. Certain research in language 
learning has finally filtered down Into the textbooks although 
not without strong objections on the part of some Latin teachers. 
This research may be stated thus: Reproduction In a second language 
lags behind recognition. Or, to put It another way, the student 
who is asked tp produce I.e., translate from English into Latin 
an ablative absolute he has met for the I'lrst time that day in 




the Letm Iteelf Is "etiUlng" hi. Utin Ifttrnlng In order to work 
with English. 

Eventually the ten tenteneee have in ffloat caxtbooka been 

reduced to five. Unfortunately, they do not stay as far behind 
the Latin reading in presenting new features as they should. 
Nevertheless this change marks a decidedly forward step. A 
considerable gap in time should elapse before a student undertakes 
English to Latin composition, even of the apparently easy sentences 
in the textbook. His mastery of the preceding Latia vocabulary 
and structures should be so secure chat the English to Latin 
composition should be extremely easy for him and he should make 
no errors at all. or at least ver;^ fe„. if he makes careless 
Bistakes in this, be eure he is making them also in his Latin r;eading! 
English to Latin composition should be a reward and not a penalty. 
If it is treated in this fashion, the teacher reluctant to permit 
it "until you know more Latin or know your Latin better." it is 
amasing how energetically students will strive to gain the 
"privilege" of turning a little English into Latin' 

Preceding thia step, however, which many people consider has 
questionable value anyway, is the Lat in-to-Latin composition which 
should be an Integral part of the Latin program at all times. It 
is with this that Latin composition really begins. 

The student is actually doing elementary Latin composition when 
he makes LatH; responses to Latin questions based upon the story 
and when he manipulates structures in Latln-to-Lat In pattern drills. 
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Thit Is oral composition but eottpositleii noosthslsss. This fsct 
is not emphasized explicitly in Distler's chapter, but it is cles^: 
by what route he expects his students to manage some free composi- 
iicn by the end ol the fourth year. 

Latln-to-Latin composition may be easily adapted to a traditional 
text. Several suggestions for adaptation of an elementary type 
follow. They are all ones which feed into reading comprehension. 

. Changing some of the early stories in the beginning text by 
rewriting them with changes in verb tenses, person or number. 

. Adding adjectives of the third declension to the early stories. 

. Substituting third and fourth conjugation verbs which would 
still make a credible story, 

. Combining sentences with coordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions. * 

. Combining sentences with relative pronouns. 

. Adding adverbial (ablative, dative) and adjectival (gcr.itlve) 
phrases , 

. Expanding the stories Into dialogs. 

All of the above exercises are useful and stimulating to students. 
Tie most important ones, which should be emphasized repeatedly, 
are the ctmbining of sentences with subordinate conjunctions 
and with relative pronouns. It is irapossibiu to overdo this kind 
of oianipulation involving pronouns in which the demonstratives 



should Also be included. The student who has combined sentences 
with relative pronouns throughout his early Latin work will have 
very little difficulty in neeting the cofflplex-compound sentences 
of classical Latin prose reading. 

This kind of composition permits the student to write Latin with 
a little more lexical freedom than he is allowed in the disconnected 
sentences prescribed in the text. Continuous, rather than 
disconnected Latin prose should be the aim and he will learn 
by doing. 

A disconnected sentence type of composition which is really s 
vocabulary test is sometimes useful for a five or ten minute' 
quis. The teacher writes the following pattern (or another one) on the 
chalkboard, asking the students to produce five, ten or as many 

sentences 51s they can in a given number of minutes, without 
repeating any Latin words. 

- a - m 

_ - us - a t. 

- um - 8 

The results can easily be compared by having them read each other's 
sentsAces aloud. 

This particular type of exercise has the advantage of the student's 
production of vocabulary without matching a list and is therefore 
an effective otimulua to lexical recall in the categories required. 
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Notes to Instructor 

. Deoignate participants, one at a time, for demonstration of 
their prepared reading text and questions for the group. Copies 
of the text of each transparency should be distributed to all 
participants after the demonstrations. 
. Each participant should be in complete charge of his own project. 

Tlrne_Needed--35-50 minutes 

Device 9 Weeded 

Overhead projector 

Notes to Participants 

. This demonstration should be handled as if your own high school 

classes. 

. Please model it upon the o?ie given by instructor in Session V, 
observing minimum time limits (three minutes) for silent re- 
reading of unseen text; three minutes for questions and answers. 

• Critique Checklist for Unseens should guide discussion. 
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CRITIQUE CHECKLIST FOR UNSEENS 



Directionsi Fill in boxes with «f or • . 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X 

The unseen reading contains 
familiar forms. 



Questions appear in same 
sequence as story. 



Questions allow clear 
interpretation. 



• 



Questions do test compre- 
hension of^ entire unseen. 



This unseen is re-usable 
with additional or 
changed questions • 
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EVALUATION OF THE SESSIONS 

Notes to Instructor 

. Ask someone to volunteer to tak<a notes on the discussion. 

• Spend the rest of the period on evaluation and filling out 
the questionnaires. 

• Guide the participants to react to these subjects. 

1. Can a consensus be reached upon which, if any, of 
these sessions could or should be profitably expanded 
into a future summer workshop or Institute? 

2. What topic or session is weak and should be modified? 

3. Was the presentation of the course interesting? 
A. Was there enough time for discussion and for the 

course as a whole? 

5. What additional area in Latin needs strengthening 
in Texas high schools? 

6. What specific needs for Texas Latin teachers and 
students can be met through the consultant's office 
at TEA? 

7. What do the participants in this program conc*?lve 

to be the functions of the Latin consultant's office 
in following up this workshop? 

• Distribute Participant's Evaluation Questionnaire to 
participants . 
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Cpllect questionnalrea and diacuasion notea for forwarding 
to TEA. 

Inetructor ahould complete Inatructor'a Evaluation Quaatii»tin>4>a 
and send It to TEA also. 

Time Needed — 60 minutes 

Materials Needed 

• Participant's Evaluation Questionnaire 

• Instructor's Evaluation Questionnaire 



Canttr 

Course 



PARTICI PANT'S EVALUATIOM QUESTIONNAIRE 
filAfie £ut th« appropriate nutabar In the blanks ^ right of page . 

1. The reason for taking the course wast (1) to satisfy 
an interesi: and desire for additional preparation in 
this subject. (2) To satisfy local in-service educa- 
tion requirements, (3) To conply with the request of 
administration, and (4) Other._ 

2. The quality of Instruction In terms of preparation of 
Instructor was (1) Excellent. (2) Good, (3) Fair, and 
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(4) Poor 

3. The quality of instruction in terms of balance of 
activities such as lectures, discussions, films, 
laboratory, etc., was (1) Excellent, (2) Gocd, (3) 
Fair, and (4) Poor. 

4. The quality of Instruction In terms of the variety and 
appropriateness of materials, e.g., audio-visual 
textbooks, manuals, was (1) Excellent, (2) Good.*(3) 
Fair, and (4) Poor. * 

5. The scope of subject matter was (1) Too extensive. 
(2) Suitable, (3) Too narrow. 

6. Course assignments providing for learning of subject 
(^Tpoor''^ Excellent, (2) Good, (3) Fair, and 

7. The success of the program In terms of your under- 
standing of the subject matter was (1) Excellent 
(2) Good, (3) Fair, and (4) Poor. * 

The success of the program In terms of the adapt- 
ability of the content and material to your use in 
(4) Poor"**"" Excellent, (2) Good, (3) Fair, 

The success of the program in terms of the response 
of your students to the new approaches and ideas was 
(1) Excellent, (2) Good, (3) Fair, and (4) Pooi . 

List on the back of this form any suggestions you may 
have for improvement of this course when it is 
offered next year. 
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